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COPY 


OF 

MINUTE APPOINTING THE COMMITTEE. 


I HEREBY nominate and appoint a Committee to inquire into and interpret 
the principal forms of trade description (as defined by Section 3 of the Mer- 
chandise Marks Act, 1887) at present applied, in the United Kingdom, to 
different grades of butter; and to suggest what additional measures, if any, it 
is desirable for the Department to take in the interests of the Irish butter 
industry, with special reference to the prevention of loss or injury to the 
industry from the use of false trade descriptions. 

The Committee will consist of the following : — 

John Ritch Campbell, Esq., b.sc.. Assistant Secretary in respect 
of Agriculture of the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland (Chairman) ; 

Professor Thomas Carroll, m.r.i.a., Agricultural Inspector of the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland ; 

E. G. Haygarth Brown, Esq., Superintending Inspector of the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries ; 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Garrick, Inspector for Irish Produce 
in Great Britain of the Department of Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Instruction for Ireland; 

A. Poole Wilson, Esq., Inspector of Dairying of the Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 


Mr. D. J . McGrath is appointed Secretary to the Committee. 


(Signed) T. W. Russell, 

Vice-President of the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 


Dated this 23rd day of April, 1909. 
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Departmental Committee on the Irish Butter Industry. 


EEPOET. 


TO THE EIGHT HON. T. W. EGSSELL, P.C., 

Vice-President of the Department op Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland. 

Sib, 

We were appointed by your Minute, bearing date 23rd April, 1909, a introbhctiun— 
Committee “ to inquire into and interpret the principal forms of trade mbtbodo» in- 
description (as defined by Section 3 of tbe Merchandise Marks Act, 1887) at 
present applied, in the United Kingdom, to different grades of butter; and to — 
suggest what additional measures, if any, it is desirable for the Department 
to take in the interests of the Irish butter industry, with special reference to 
the prevention of loss or injury to the industry from the use of false trade 
descriptions.” 

We have now agreed to the following Report : — 


Proceedings. 

1. In order that our investigations into the principal forms of trade 
description applied to Irish butter might be comprehensive and conclusive, it 
was essential that all classes connected with the Irish butter industry, whether 
as manufacturers, blenders, wholesale merchants, or retailers, should be 
afforded facilities for laying before us any information or observations which 
they might desire to offer on the matters referred to us for report. We have, 
accordingly, taken effective measures to bring the subjects of our inquiry to 
the notice of all concerned in the industry, and to elicit their views by the 
following means 

I. The issue of circulars and letters to numerous associations, societies, 
and representative commercial bodies closely connected with the 
butter industry, and to many leading manufacturers, merchants, 
and other qualified persons in Great Britain aa well as in Ireland ; 

II. The frequent publication, as occasion required, in trade journals and 
newspapers, of notices setting forth the subjects of our inquiry and 
expressing our willingness to receive and to consider written state- 
ments or oral evidence from persons who desired to lay their views 
before us ; 

III. The holding of public sittings for the hearing of evidence in the prin- 
cipal centres of the butter trade throughout the United Kingdom. 

2. In response to our circulars, letters, and advertisements, we have 
received very great assistance from all branches of the trade. We desire to 
acknowledge, at the outset, our indebtedness to the many _ experienced and 
influential witnesses who willingly furnished us with authoritative evidence. 

3 We held our first meeting on the 14th May, 1909, and we then directed 
the issue of the circular-letter and of the advertisement, copies of which will be 
found in the appendices to the minutes of evidence. 

4. We held sittings for the hearing of evidence on seven days in Dublin, on 
four days in Cork, on four days in London, on three days in Manchester, on 
two days in Glasgow, on two days in Liverpool, and on one day in each of 
the following towns: — Birmingham, Bristol, Cardi^ . Leeds, and 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. In all, we have held 28 sii 
evidence, and we have examined 134 witnesses. 
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Intbodoohon — 
Hbtsod of In- 
QtnBY AND Divi- 
sion or Subject. 


5. As meutioned in paragraph 1, it was thought desirable to give full 
publicity to our inquiries. Accordingly, we decided to hold our sittings for 
the purpose of taking evidence in public. There is no doubt that, in the special 
circumstances of the case, the course adopted was, on the whole, justified, but 
it was found that the fact that the evidence would be published in part in the 
daily newspapers, made it very difficult for some of the most important trade 
witnesses to speak as freely as they might otherwise have done. 


6. The evidence from representatives of the trade in Ireland is, naturally, 
to a large extent that of the producers of the various classes of butter. Among 
those who appeared before us in Dublin and Cork we may cite the following : — 
Creamery proprietors and managers, owners of butter factories, merchants of 
Belfast, Cork, Dublin, and Limerick, farmers who make butter on their own 
farms, delegates of the Cork Butter Market Trustees, of the Irish Butter Trade 
Association, of the Irish Creamery Managers’ Association, and of the Irish 
Creameries Protection Society. We have also received evidence on the subjects 
of our inquiry from the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. 


7. The evidence given in Great Britain on behalf of the trade is principally 
that of wholesale and retail merchants, who are buyers and sellers of butter, 
and it is these witnesses for the most part, who were in the best position to give 
us direct evidence regarding the trade descriptions applied to butter in the 
British markets. Among the associations, societies, and public bodies 
represented at our sittings in Great Britain were the Chambers of Corumerce at 
Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, and Leith; Provision Trade Associations at 
Bristol, Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, and Newcastle-on-Tyne; 
the Scottish Provision Trade Association; the Home and Foreign ^ Produce 
Exchange; and the Federation of Grocers’ Associations. The evidence of 
these representative bodies was supplemented by] that of a veiy large number 
of merchants, who came before us in their individual capacities. 


8. We have taken the opinion of members of tho trade, in addition to that 
of Officers of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland, regarding the usefulness of extending the operations at present car- 
ried out by the Department, particulars of which are contaiued in appendix 
2, and in the oral evidence of the Department’s Jnsjuiotors and Instructors. 
Moreover, as the necessity of enforcing cleanliness in the conditions under 
which butter, or milk intended for the manufacture of butter, is produced, 
has been urged upon us from all sides, we have thought it desirable lo obtain, 
from a representative of the Local Government Board for Ireland, evidence 
as to the functions of that Board in connection with the Public Health Acts, and 
other enactments, in so far as these enactments are intended to secure the 
observance of proper sanitary conditions in the production and marketing of 
butter. 


9. Representatives appointed by the Agents-General in London for New 
South Wales, and Southern Australia, and by the High Commissioner for New 
Zealand, gave evidence with regard to the methods adopted in these countries 
for the improvement of their butter industry. Dr. A. J. Swaving, Inspector- 
General of Agriculture for the Netherlands, and Dr. J. J. L. van Ryn, Agricul- 
tural Commissioner to the Provincial Government of Friesland, fumi^ed ns 
with authoritative evidence on behalf of their Government respecting the system 
of butter control and other measures adopted in the Netherlands in the interests 
of the butter trade. Mr. Harald Faber, F.C.S., Agricultural Commissioner 
to the Danish Government, and Mr. F. Bagge, Agricultural Commissioner 
to the Swedish Government, gave us similar particulars regarding the butter 
industry in Denmark and Sweden respectively. We have also received, through 
the Colonial Office and the Foreign Office, copies of all the principal regulations 
and enactments relating to the dairying industry in those countries which 
export the largest quantities of butter to the British markets. 

10. We have received useful info-rmation on the legal aspects of our inquiry 
^om Mr. F. Safford, B.L., an eminent authority on the Merchandise Marsa 
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11. In addition to the oral evidence, we have had submitted to us many intboduokon- 
letters and other written statements on all subjects of our inquiry. The 
principal of these have been incorporated in substance in the minutes oi gioj, sobjsot. 
evidence, or are printed in the appendices thereto, and all of them have 
received our careful consideration. 


Division of Subject. 

Part 1. — Trade Descriptions. 

12. We have attached very great importance to the first part of our terms 
of reference, viz. : that dealing with the interpretation of the principal forms of 
trade description at present applied in the United Kingdom to butter; and we 
have accordingly, devoted special attention to that part of our inquiry._ Taking 
into account the number of merchants and manufacturers who have given evi- 
dence as to the custom of the trade, either directly or through associations, the 
experience and standing of the witnesses who came before us, and the fact that 
full opportunitj’’ was given for every interest to be represented, we are satisfied 
that the views of all sections of the trade have been fully heard, and we have 
accordingly the greatest confidence in presenting you with our findings as set 
out in Part I. of this Eeport. 


Part 11. — Measures involving action "by the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 

13. Our terms of reference directed us to have special regard to the 
prevention of loss or injury from the use of false trade descriptions, but, 
at the same time, left it open to us to take into our consideration other 
measures whereby the Department might foster the interests of the Irish 
butter industry. We have availed ourselves of the latitude thus allowed 
in obtaining from those actually engaged in _ the trade, suggestions and 
criticisms with reference to every branch of action whereby the Department 
might develop, as well as protect, the industry. As the result of our inquiry, 
we have recommended certain measures involving action by the Department, 
and these are set forth in Part II. of this Report. 


Part 111. — Position of Irish Butter on the British Markets. 

14. We have admitted a considerable amount of evidence of a general 
nature for two reasons: Firstly, we considered that information as to tbe 
general condition and requirements of the Irish butter trade was necessary in 
order that we might be in a position to make useful suggestions for the guidance 
of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland; and, 
secondly, we were convinced that any measures which the Department might 
take for the prevention of loss or injury^ to the industry from the use of false 
trade descriptions would be largely nullified if, at the same time, efforts were 
not made to remove existing obstacles, altogether disconnected with 
questions of trade descriptions, which at present stand in the way of Irish 
butter obtaining a foremost position on the markets. We have reason to believe 
that, incidentally, our sittings in Great Britain have, on the one hand, dissi- 
pated some unfounded prejudices, which, for one reason or another, existed in 
certain districts, and on the other hand, have brought out prominently some 
matters to which the attention of all concerned in the production of butter in 
Ireland should at once be directed. The information we received as to the 
position of Irish butter on the British markets is of such a striking character 
that' we have devoted to it a separate Part of this Report (Part III^ 
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Part I. 

Trade Desorip- 
TIOR'S. 

Nam«s used for 
describing Iri^ 
butter. 


Names dei'ived 
horn localities 
and 

packages. 


PART I.— TRADE DESCRIPTIONS. 

15. i^rior to the introduction of creameries, many descriptions applied to 
butter from Ireland, other than the description “Irish Butter,” appear to 
have been names derived from localities or packages. Creamery proprietoi-s 
have always claimed that the system of manufacture as carried on by them is 
superior to the older methods, and they have endeavoured to include in the 
trade descriptions of their butter words to indicate that it was made at a 
creamery. The superiority of this class of butter has now been well established 
in the markets, not only in the case of butter from Ireland, but also in the case 
of butter exported from* other countries. In fact, almost all foreign and colonial 
countries from which large supplies are received, now export no other class of 
butter in any appreciable quantities. If, in Ireland, as has happened in other 
countries, the produce of the creameries had entirely superseded other classes oi 
butter sent to the British markets, no doubt the general description, “Irish 
Butter,” would have been found adequate by the trade, and this description 
would doubtless have obtained the meaning which now appertains to the term, 
“ Irish Creamery Butter.” In Ireland, however, the creamery system has not 
so completely replaced home dairying. Contemporaneously with the increase 
in the number of creameries, butter factories (at which butter purchased from 
farmers is blended prior to being placed on the market) also increased, and, at 
the same time, a development took place in the system of butter-making at the 
farmers’ home dairies owing to the introduction of hand-separators, while the 
churning of whole milk or hand-skimmed cream continued to be practised by a 
large number of farmers. This development of different methods of production 
led to the classification of Irish butter according to the premises in which it 
originated, i.e., the creamery, the butter factory, and the home dairy. In these 
circumstances, the older forms of fancy names, derived from package and 
locality, have been gradually superseded or supplemented by names indicating 
the systems of production. This process, how’^ever, has not been carried out on 
any regular lines, The selection of names, the rejection of unnocessary oi 
ambiguous terms, and the decision as to what class of butter is designated by 
any particular name, have not formed the subject of any general agreement on 
the part of the members of the trade, and have not been subjected to any super- 
vision by trade associations or other public bodies, but have been, loft to chance 
and to the varying judgment of individual traders and manufacturers. We 
are, accordingly, not surprised to find that the number of names introduced 
has been altogether excessive, and that abuses have occurred in their 
application. 

In the course of our inquiry, there were brought to our notice over forty 
names at present applied to Irish butter, exclusive of registered names and 
brands, and of words solely indicative of quality. 


16. Among the large number of names referred to, only two instances 
appear in which names derived from localities have acquired any definite 
significance beyond indicating the district in which the butter to which they, 
are applied was made, The terms “ Cork Firsts,” “ Cork Seconds.” etc., are 
best known as indicating that the butter has been graded in the Cork market 
under the supervision of the market trustees. The other term is “ Kiel.” K 
originally indicated that the butter had been shipped from Kiel in casks, but 
IS now often applied to any butter packed in 112-lb. casks. Among the 
names which have been derived from packages, or method of packing we find 
the^ expressions ‘ firkins,” ” kitts,” “ butts,” “ cloth lumps ’’ and ^ lumps,” 
which are always understood to apply to butter made at the farmstead. Terms 
of this kind appear to have originated at a time when all butter made in Ireland 
was manufactured by the churning of hand-skimmed cream or whole milk. 
However, smee the introduction of the creamery system, the quantity of butter 
sold under these names has diminished, and is now considered to be 
unimportant factor in the butter trade in Great Britain. That they are still 
well known is due to their former importance, and not to their being now in 
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17. The principal descriptions at present applied to Irish butter are names Pisr i. 
which simply indicate the class of premises in which the butter is raanufactured. dbscmp- 
In Ireland butter is manufactured in three kinds of premises, namely, J — 

creameries,” ” dairies,” and ” butter factories,” and there are thus three Th« three weii- 
classes of butter, ” creamery butter,” ” dairy butter,” and “ factory^ butter.” 

We find, as the result of our inquiry, that of the large number of designations 
brought to our notice these are the three well-established names under which 
all Irish butter is classified by the existing custom and usage of the trade. 


CREAMERY BUTTER. 

18. The term “ creamery butter ” according to the custom of the trade Definition, 
means unblended butter made from cream separated by centrifugal force from 

the commingled milk supplies of a number of cowkeepers, in premises adapted 
and utilised for the manufacture of butter in commercial quantities. 

19. We are satisfied that the word “ creameries ” was used more than tra(^^?escripti^n. 
thirty years ago, but only as a fancy name, and then by one or two persons 

at the most. The Merchandise Marks Act was passed in the year 1887, 
about which time the movement for the erection of what are now known as 
creameries began to spread. No claim was put forward by any witness to the 
right to use the word ” creamery ” either as a fancy name or applicable to a 
particular class of butter, on the ground that it was lawfully and generally 
applied as a trade description before the passing of the Act of 1887. Has the 
word “ creamery ” now become, according to the custom of the trade, a trade 
description, as indicating a mode of manufacture? This question we can 
undoubtedly answer in the affirmative, as unanimous testimony was offered by 
traders that the word has been commonly brought into use contemporaneously 
with the grow& of ttie number of establishments known as creameries. This 
conclusion is also borne out by an examination of trade papers of the last 
twenty years. 

20. The Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

prior to the appointment of this Committee, had formulated the following creamery. * 
definition for the purposes of their scheme for the improvement of 
creameries : — 

The term “ Creamery ” shall mean any premises adapted and utilised for the 
manufacture of butter from cream separated by centrifugal force from the commingled 
milk supplies of a n\imber of cowkeepers, provided that, on every day on which milk 
or cream is treated at the premises, the quantity so dealt with is sufficient to make at 
least fifty-six pounds of butter, and that the premises are not utilised for any purpose 
which would necessitate their registration under the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts, 

187B to 1907. 

We considered it important to ascertain how far this definition is in 
agreement with the practice of the trade. The evidence established ihe 
fact that in the minds of both manufacturers and merchants the essential 
conception of a creamery is a place which is adapted and utilised for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing butter in commercial quantities on the system 
specified in the definition. Moreover, ^the considerable number of trade 
witnesses to whom we submitted the definition agreed in accepting its terms as 
representing this general idea of a creamery. _ . v u 

Some modifications, which do not affect its essential rneaning, have been 
suggested. The principal of these has reference to the minimum daily output 
of butter required. Some witnesses considered that the milk supply of a 
minirmTm number of COWS or herds should be substituted for the production 
per diem of at least 56 lbs. of butter, while others suggested various alterna- 
tives as regards the quantity of butter to he fixed as the minimum. At the 
same time, the great majority of the witnesses were satisfied with the defini- 
tion as it now stands, and it was admitted that_ the fixing of 56 lbs. of 
butter as the minimum was not open to the objection that an arbitrary 
standard was laid down, inasmuch as a 56 lb. box is a well recognised unit 
package dealt with in the wholesale trade. 

From the evidence laid before us as to existing practices, we are, 
however, of opinion that the final clause of the definition, which provides that 
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Pai/i' I. premises used as a creamery “ shall not be utilised for any purposes which 

teaiie DEsunip. would necessitate their registration under' the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts 

1875 to 1907,” prescribes a restriction on the use of creamery premises which 

has not been generally recognised by trade custom and usage. At the same 
time, trade witnesses considered some restriction of this nature might be 
required in order to safeguard Irish butter from misdescription, and 
creamery proprietors themselves urged upon us the great desirability in the 
interests of the industry of a regulation of this kind. Having regard to circum- 
stances, to which we shall subsequently refer, we are convinced of the neces- 
sity for some such provision. Moreover, the restriction prescidbed by the 
Department’s definition is one with which creameries, with a comparatively few 
exceptions, at present comply, and to which all creameiies, in our opinion, can 
conform without any undue limitation upon trade, and with much benefit to the 
industry. We shaU, therefore, consider, in a subsequent paragraph, specific 
suggestions for giving effect to this portion of the definition. Wo fire satisfied 
that the terms of the Department’s definition express as accurately as is possible 
the type of premises which the custom of the trade associates with the naaie 
” creamery ” as applied to places in which butter is manufactured in Ireland, 
and we feel no hesitation in stating that the opinion of the trade is that the 
butter made at such premises is creamery butter. Having carefully 
considered all the evidence, we are of opinion that the meaning of the trade 
description “ creamery butter ” is as follows: — 

Unblended butter made from oream separated by centrifugal force from the com- 
mingled milk supplies of a nember of cowkeepers, in premises adapted and utilised for 
; the manufacture of butter in commercial quantities. 


there was unanimity on the part of all who came before 
that “ Creamery butter ” is the proper description for the butter made at a 
^ creamery, it is not surprising that, in the absence hitherto of a definition, the 
association of the term with the highest class of butter, and its consequent 
value as an advertisement, should have led to its being used outside its proper 
meaning. A view sometimes expressed, but opposed to the evidence 
of the great majority of the trade witnesses, is that the term “ creameiyi 
butter ” might be applied to any butter of superior quality whatever may be 
its origin. A sufficient proof that the word has not been dissociated 
in practice from the system of manufacture is that even those trade 
witnesses who considered that the term might be used for other classes of butter, 
admitted toat if they were asked for ‘ ‘ creamery butter ’ ’ they would not supply 
butter which had not been made at a creamery unless the 'rccipiont liad been 
made aware of the particular meaning which they attached to the words in 
question. Another claim to an extended use of the term is due to the close 
coimection between the introduction of the system of centrifugal separation 
and the establishment of creameries. It is argued that all butter made from 
centnfugally^ separated cream, whether at creameries or not, is entitled to be 
designated ” creamery butter.” This contention is dealt with in paragraph 
j V claim to _ which, exception must be talren is one sometimes 

made by ere^ery proprietors themselves, viz., that blends of two or more 
creamery butters or a reworked creamery butter may be legitimately described 
as creamery butter. This claim, which we also find to be contrary to the 
custom of the trade, is referred to in paragraph 27. 

useoiptsfii 22. Creamery owners usually label their butter as “ creamery ” with or 

•centrifugal," y^thout a prefix. It is rarely described by any fancy name alone. ’ The term 
creamery ” has acquired a commercial value as indicating the best Irish 
butter, and, accordmgly, there is no inducement to substitute any other name. 
The words centrifugal,” and ” guaranteed centrifugal ” are frequently pw- 
fixed to the term _ creamery butter.” This practice has aiusen owing 
to other butters being offered for sale under names which implied that they 
were creameiy butter. We agree with the opinion repeatedly expressed 
by -{ntnesses that if the term ” creamery ” could not be imitated, the prefix 
centrifugal would be unnecessary and would cease to be employed, The 
interpretotion of the term creamery butter ” which we have arrived at is 
clear, admits of no misunderstanding as to its proper application, and is 
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based upon the custom of the trade. We think, therefore, creamery trade DEscsrp. 

prietors and all concerned in the sale of “ creamery butter ” would be wel txo.vs^ 

advised in their own interest to use this term and this alone, and to eschew all 
unnecessarv variations or prefixes, as these have in the past conduced to con- 
fusion and‘consequent injury to the industry. 


DAIRY BUTTER. 

23. The term ‘'dairy butter” as understood in the trade means butter made 
at the farmer’s homestead, whether from whole milk, hand-skimmed cream, 
or cream extracted from the milk by means of a separator. ^ It is divided into 
two main classes. One consists of butter made by churning hand-skimmed 
cream or whole milk, and this division is sometimes sub-divided according to 
the methods of curing and packing. We have already referred to the names 
used for these subsidiary , divisions, e.g., firkins, butts, kitts, and lumps. 

The other class of dairy butter is of recent introduction, and is made from 
cream extracted from tlie milk by the use of a centrifugal separator.^ This 
butter has no well-established name, apart from the general term, “ dairy 
butter.” It was variously described by witnesses as “ separator dairy butter,” 

‘‘ hand-separator butter,” “ farmers’ separator butter,” or merely “ separator 
butter.” 

24. Some butter merchants in Ireland argued that the word “ creamery ” 

could be legitimately used in the description of the latter class of dairy desaripbioas of 
butter, and we actually found the word so used in a few^ cases, e.g., dairy Wtet. 

“ farmers’ creamery butter ” and “ separator creamery butter.” The claim 
to the right to use the word “ creamery ” in the description of dairy 
butter was made principally by those merchants in Ireland who buy, 
direct from farmers, butter made with the use of the hand-separator 
— some of them even contending that blends of this class of dairy butter are 
entitled to be described as “ creamery butter.” Those who made this claim 
cont-endcd that butter made by the use of a hand-separator at the farmer’s own 
premises and butter made at a creamery were manufactured on the same 
system . A few traders in Great Britain for a similar reason considered that if 
the same care, appliances, and scientific methods were in use at the farm as at 
the creamery, there was no logical reason why the name “ creamery ” should 
be withheld from unblended butter made at the farmer’s private dairy. But, 
the use of the name “ creamery ” for dairy butler produced from centrifugally 
separated cream has not been established as a trade custom. Such is the view 
of owners of creameries, nor do the manufacturers of dairy butter of this class 
claim that they have established a right to the use of the word “ creamery ” 
for their produce. A number of those who make dairy butter of the best quality 
have obtained a sufficient reputation for their private brands, and others would 
be quite content, provided their butter was not classified with that made from 
hand-skimmed cream or whole milk. Our inquiry in the markets of Great 
Britain showed that butter merchants, with rare exceptions, strongly objected . 
to the application to such butter of the term “ creame:^,” however that term 
may be qualified. They point to its irregularity, which they ascribe to the 
small lots in which it is made, to the times and temperatures at which it is 
churned — conditions very different from those which obtain in creameries. If 
the same conditions were found in the farm dairy as in the creamery, and if 
this class of butter were made daily at each farm in sufficiently large com- 
mercial quantities, we agree that there would be no logical reason why it 
should not be called “ creamery.” But in actual practice we see no possibilily 
of such being the case. The number of cows owned by the individual farmer is 
usually not sufficient to produce the quantity of milk which would be required 
for the daily churning and production of butter in sufficient quantities to enable 
consignments to be placed on the market with the uniformity in quality and 
supply required by the wholesale trade. We are impressed with the importance 
of this fact as the constant complaint against Irish butter in comparison with 
foreign and colonial butters is its irregularity. Wholesale merchants in Great 
Britain require for the purposes of their trade, quantity, continuity of 
supply, and regularity in quality, and these are requirements to which the 
system of home dairying is least conducive, but which the processes of manu- 
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Pabt I- facture as carried out at creameries and butter factories are actually framed t/> 

TWNs'' satisfy. With these handicaps, butter from the farmer’s home dairy cannot hp 

; — expected to compete with creamery butter in the wholesale trade, and 

we find it is a negligible quantity in all the principal markets of Great Britain 
As a matter of fact, it would appear that most of the dairy butter whicli 
. IS ultimately sold in the wholesale markets of Great Britain has oriainallv 

been purchased from the farmers in Ireland by owners of butter factories, who 
grade and blend it so as to secure uniformity, although no doubt some of the 
best of it is resold unblended. Having regard to the requirements of the trade 
we do not think that any better means could be adopted of marketing dairy 
butter of the average quality, and on this basis we shall consider at a later 
stage how this class of butter might be improved with benefit to owners of 
butter factories as well as to the farmers themselves. 

AT • same time, we are aware that there are farmers, who, owing to 

their special skill and other advantages, produce, with the use of the separator 
excellent butter which they are able to dispose of at a high price by establishing 
a connection with retailers or private customers. Having regard to the possi- 
bilities of the development of this method of manufacture, we think that the 
industry might fairly claim the monopoly of a distinctive title for such butter 
when sold direct from the farm without re-packing, re-working or re-blending. 
The name by which it appears to be now best known is “ hand-separator 
butter. As, however, many farmers use power-driven separators, and as 
this practice may go on increasing, owing to the introduction of small motors 
it would appear better to adopt the term, “ dairy separator butter.” 


FACTORY BUTTER. 

Definition. , tsmi factoiy butter as understood in the trade means butter 

which has been blended, reworked, or subjected to any other treatment 
io, on ^ well-established description 

in ail parts of the United Kingdom, and we found no confusion as to its mean- 
1 oSe ^ .. defined by Section 1 of the Butter and Margarine Act, 

worked premises on which by way of trade butter is blended, re- 

redin’ ”.™‘>Je'=ted to any other treatment, but not so as to cease to be butter," 

as “‘faotMy 

•' th. , 27, As we have already indicated, the bulk of dairy butter is not nut 
S:iSrEd.d y ™ ^ is collected from the Lakers and tken 

m reworked ® ® jactory Where it IS blended, sometimes with the addition of a 
fiuttere. m»nufaotureis in Ireland claimed 

svLem dlTnot i7° Jo*® butter made on the same 

Ka we foSnd hlood^^^ alteration in the trade description of the butter. 
bnttLs Lad^lw the butter from farmers, claiming that 

admiSum of n^b^r band-separa,tor, if blended together without any 

nZr™ a™lM f described by whatever 

name was applied to them before they were so blended Sotdo ovmore of 

SLTtXrbe^eLSLa’Sv^S t™ oreame«ts Mended™geL« 

legitimately described as creamery butter The faet that the 
Sn&LfSLI cies “L" 
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“ factory,” and that any butter reworked or blended could be recognised by an i_ 
examination of its texture. There is no doubt, however, that there is a large tradb dbsoeip- 

section of the butter trade, consisting principally of persons dealing as whole- 

sale merchants in a small way, or as retailers, whose experience is too limited 
to give them sufficient expert knowledge to enable them always to tell the 
di^rence when they are offered “ factory ” as ‘‘ creamery ” butter. We think 
these traders are very likely to be misled by the misdescription of blended 
butters as “ creamery ” or “ separator ” butter. 

28. Although, no doubt, some excellent blended butter is produced, the use of mis- 
trade in Great Britain generally regards factory butter as a second or third class 
article, while Irish creamery butter is looked upon as the best Irish butter, 
butter. This is shown by the trade reports and quotations. We regret 
to find that in the circumstances many attempts are made, by^^the 
use of misleading terms and specious arguments, to sell “ factory ” as 
” creamery ” butter. In Ireland, as we have seen, creamery owners uni- 
versally take care to include the word ” creamery ” in the description of their 
produce. The practice of the owners of factories in describing their butter is, 
on the other hand, very variable. Some label it “ factory.” Others use a fancy 
name which gives no indication of the method of manufacture. Unfortunately , 
such names as ‘‘ creams,” ‘‘ separator creams,” ” separator creamery,” are 
sometimes used, which, whatever may be the object, are certainly liable to 
deceive those classes of purchasers already referred to who are not sufficiently, 
expert to distinguish factory butter by inspection. As a result of the sale 
of factory butter under names simulating ” creamery butter,” there is no doubt 
that the reputation of Irish butter as a whole is most detrimentally affected. 

Butter sold as ” Irish Creamery ” is regarded with suspicion, and owing to the 
competition of so-called creamery butters, can only be disposed of at a reduced 
price. 

We hope that not only in the interests of the industry, but also of honest 
trading, the use for factory butter of descriptive terms suggesting in any way 
‘‘creamery butter,” will be discontinued. The results of our inquiry should, we 
believe, be a strong deterrent against such abuses in future, inasmuch^ as the 
offender can no longer claim that the term “ creamery butter ” is a 
doubtful or ambiguous expression, and so evade the provisions of the 
Merchandise Marks Acts. Many witnesses, however, regarded the matter 
as so serious that they recommended special legislation to compel the 
makers of factory butter to label their produce with the word “ factory.” 

Strong exception was, however, taken to this suggestion by many owners 
of butter factories. They stated that owing to the great range of 
quality between the best and the worst factory butters, it would be a distinct 
hardship to be compelled to label the best with the same trade name as the 
worst. Others urged that the name “factory” conveys an objectionable mean- 
ing, especially to operatives accustomed to factory life in cities. We do not 
atlach much importance to this objection, since the word “ factory ’’is only 
used as between the shipper, the wholesale merchant, and the retailer, and 
never on the counter where it would be seen by the consumer. It is true, how- 
ever, that the branding of "factory” ontheboxesraightinterfere with thebusiness 
of some retailers who exhibit butter in boxes in the windows of their shops. 

Taking all the circumstances into account, we incline to the view that, provided 
our proposals in Part II. for safeguarding the use of the term creamery 
are adopted, it will not be necessary to compel blenders to label their butter 
‘‘ factory,” and we think that they might be allowed to use fancy names, 
provided that these are not in any way misleading. 


29. We have now completed to the best of our ability the first of the 
duties entrusted tons, but we do not feel justified in concluding this Part aamas for Irish 
our Report without adverting to the extraordinary number of subsidiary butter, 
terms which purport to describe the method of manufacture of the butter to 
which they are applied. It is only in the Irish butter trade that such 
a .variety of; names are used. Their existence appears to be due to 
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Part I. the circumstances already referred to, in which the Irish butter industry 

Tpade DEscurp. -^vas developed. They now serve no useful purpose, nor do they appear 
to be wanted by any section of the trade. On the contrary, at the present 
time, the great majority of these terms are ill-defined, misleading and very 
injurious to the industry. Most of them are of purely local application, are 
never used in the principal butter markets, and are but little known even in the 
districts in which they have originated. They have, in many cases, arisen from 
the predilection of the individual manufacturer or trader for soine new term to 
distinguish his produce, or, in some cases, as we have seen, to mislead the pur- 
chaser as to the true origin of the butter. We have found more than twenty 
different terms which would suggest that the butter to which they are applied 
was made at a creamery, and it was admitted that some of these were used as 
descriptions for butter made on the home daiiying or factory systems. The 
attempts of the owners of creameries to find terms which will satisfy their 
customers as to the process of manufacture of their butter, on. the one hand, and, 
on the other hand, the attempts of the makers of “ factory ” or other butters 
to sell their produce under a description suggesting that it is of “ creamery ” 
manufacture, would appear to be accountable for this excessive number of 
variations. Many of these terms have different meanings. As an example, 
we may refer to the term “ creams.” The main use of this term is clearly as a 
contraction of the word “ creamery.” By some buyers, however, the name is 
incorrectly applied to other classes of butter. 'We are convinced of the 
absence of any necessity for the extraordinary number of descriptions which 
have been introduced in connection with the trade in Irish butter, and of the 
injury to the reputation of all classes of Irish butter from the confusion and 
suspicion caused by their use, even when they are not intentionally employed 
to mislead. 

So great is the injury done to the industry by the use of confusing and mis- 
leading terms, ihat we have no hesitation in recommending the proper authori- 
ties to seek special powers to enable them to prevent effectively tire harmful 
results of abuses of this kind by measures which we will explain ifi the followng 
Part. 


PART II,— SUGGESTED MEASURES INVOLVING ACTION BY THE 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION 
FOR IRELAND. 

30. Having interpreted the trade descriptions, we now proceed to consider., 
as directed in your Minute, “ what additional measures, if any, it is desirable- 
for the Department to take in the interests of the Irish butter industry, with 
special reference to the prevention of loss or injury to the industry from the- 
use of false trade descri])tions.” 

■ SZSto'® pi'evious Part, a great deal of the misdescription 

creameries. referred to has been caused by the desire of vendors of dairy and factory butter 
j to use descriptive terms simulating the term “creamery.” While we are 

. satisfied that in this respect creamery proprietors have a grievance, we must 

I point out that in many instances the owners of creameries themselves are 

I responsible for some forms of misdescription. It was given in evidence that it 

i is customary for creamery proprietors in the winter months to purchase foreign, 

colonial, or other butters and to re-sell them without giving any indication that 
they are not of Irish origin. The purchaser is, in fact, left to assume that the 
butter is the genuine production of the creamery from which it comes. Again, 
another use for which creamery premises are sometimes employed, ts’ 
the blending and reworking of butters — in other words, while the pW' 
mises are ostensibly a creamery they are utilised at the same time as a 
butter factory. These practices are, for obvious reasons, open to serious- 
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objections. It has been urged that their prohibition would involve harassing pakt ii. 
restrictions which would react injuriously on the industry. We have given 
full weight to the considerations urged in extenuation of these practices, namely, 
that during the winter months, in order to conserve the creamery’s customers, 
it is necessary that foreign butters, or other purchased butters, should be 
procured, and that it is desirable that the use of the premises for blending 
butters should be permissible when, owing to the reduction in the milk supply, 
the creamery cannot be profitably utilised for the production of creamery 
butter. The remedy clearly lies in the development of winter dairying, the 
importance of which to the Irish butter industry is demonstrated in Part III. 

For the present, it will suffice to point out that so long as the owners of 
creameries can supply their customers in winter with foreign and colonial 
butters, and do_so at a profit, there can be no great incentive to winter dairying. 

The utilisation of the same premises as a creamery and a butter 
factory is not only objectionable as affording facilities for fraudulent 
practices and as causing suspicion among merchants as to the true character of 
butter from Irish creameries; it also militates against that stability and clear- 
ness which are so desirable in the classification of Irish butter, and tends 
to undermine eventually the existing classification and create fresh 
confusion. We have pointed out the want of confidence that now exists with 
regard to Irish creamery butter. We feel sure that it will be intensified unless 
these practices are .stopped at the very outset. We are aware that, so far, 
creamery proprietors have only in a few cases registered their premises for the 
purpose of enabling them to make factory butter. The present, therefore, 
is an opportune time for dealing with these developments, which, if they are 
allowed, through usage to establish themselves, cannot afterwards be interfered 
with without considerable dislocation in trade. The butter factory is clearly 
defined by the Butter and Margarine Act, and is subjected to supervision for 
the prevention of fraudulent blending. The more we examine into the reme- 
dies for the confusion in the classification of Irish butter, the more clearly it 
appears that it is necessary that there should be an Authority empowered to 
define and to exercise supervision over the most important type of premises in 
which Irish butter is at present made. The conditions which have given rise 
to the misuse of the term “ creamery ” by manufacturers, blenders of butter, 
and butter merchants, the circumstances which have resulted in the introduc- 
tion of so many unnecessary^ and misleading variations of the term “ creamery 
butter,” and the reprehensible practices carried on at creameries, to which we 
have referred., may all be removed by such ’supervision. It would be unfor- 
tunate if, while attention is concentrated upon removing these resulting evils, 
action is not at the same time taken to stop the mischief at its source. We are 
aware that the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland 
have power under Section 2 (3) of the Butter and Margarine Act, 1907, to 
authorise specially one of their Officers to enter and inspect any unregistered 
premises on which they have reason to believe that any process of blending or 
reworking is carried on, and we think this power might be exercised with 
advantage. What is required, however, is that a proper system of 
supervisine and regulating the operations of creameries should be established. 

The Department, whose existing functions under the Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899, bring them into close connection with the 
butter industry, and who are already charged with the duties of supervising 
Irish butter factories under the Butter and Margarine Act, 1907. and of 
instituting proceeding.? for evasions of the Merchandise Alarks Act 1887 
iinder the Merchandise Marks (Ireland) Act, 1909, are, in our opinion the 
^^rcised ■^nom the supervision of Irish creameries can be most efficaciously 


32, For rills purpose, legislation is, in our opinion, necessary. Such legisla- 
tion, to be effective, must, in addition to making the definition of a creamery 
authoritative, provide effective means for ensuring that the terms of the 
definition are complied with. The measures which we recommend for this 
purpose would subject creameries to regulations somewhat similar to the 
statutory requirements with which owners of butter and margarine factories 
in regard to the registration and inspection of theii 
premises. The Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction foi 


Regulations for 
superTision of 
cceamerieB to 
ptoveut mis- 
description. 
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Part II. 
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Measures. 
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Ireland should be empowered to make regulations of this nature, to which, .all 
creamery proprietors should he legally obliged to conform, and these regulations 
should embody the following conditions: — 

1. No premises shall be used for the production of creamery butter in 

Ireland unless and until they are registered as a creamery with the 
Department by the person bona fide carrying on the business; 

2. No premises shall he registered as a creamery by the Department unless 

and until the Department are satisfied that the butter produced in the 
premises is creamery butter; 

3. No premises shall be registered as a creamery which require to be regis- 

tered under the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts, 1875 to 1907 ; 

4. Premises registered as a creamery shall be open at all reasonable times 

to inspection by the Officers of the Department, with the object of 
enabling the Department to satisfy themselves that the premises are 
not utilised for any purposes prohibited by law; 

5. The trade description “ creamery ” shall not be applied to any butter 

consigned from any premises used for the production of butter in 
Ireland unless and until such premises have been registered as a 
creamery by the Department ; 

6. No butter shall be consigned from a creamery in any package or 

wrapper which is not marked (in such manner as the Department may 
approve) with the words “ Irish Creamery Butter ” and with a special 
registered mark or number to be allotted by the Department, which 
number or mark shall vary with each creamery. 


N.B. The registration and inspection above referred to shall in no way 
compel any creamery proprietors to conform to any of the Depart- 
ment s schemes for encouraging improvement in the management of 
creameries ; the participation in such schemes to be purely voluntary. 


ThpJ'ho™ oX these proposals would be acceptable to oreamei-y owners, 
for it ^ produce should be protected. They have claimed 

evidmee wo b which we have found is, on the whole, justified by the 
their Britain as to its quality. We consider that 

it is neSirv tw tw b®® “ade good, but in order to secure their aims 
IS necessary that they should submit to such regulations as we propose. 


Measures for 
secnring cleanli- 
ness in produc- 
tion of milk, 
cream and butter. 


erounds^n S ’■ ™ strong reasons based on other 

f^rwere tonressed STb"? registration of all creameries, 

regulations rolnffuo X fb ? 7 *<ience given by persons conversant with the 
Witt wMoh ho ‘i >”1*^ industry in colonial' and foreign countries, 

Thich tatter ™ markets. The premises in 

subieoted to inswctar system in these countries are usually 

f inspection or official supervision of some kind While the 

rauntrief U “ superior to that of the produce of other 

rangrof aua^^ 'if*!'”' ^ exhifats a far greater 

Sontta sLme svXm it found in butter 

Sis ™aUogettar fj countnes in question. We do not believe that 
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butter-fat. In fact, in some of those countries which are largely engaged in pabt ii. 
supplying the British markets with butter, attention is now being concentrated suqoebtib 
almost altogether ujion perfecting the condition of the milk supply. In 
there are no special inducements framed for encouraging a high 
stendard of cleanliness in the milk sent to creameries. In the 
circumstances, carelessness as to the condition of the milk is general 
among farmers who supply creameries, with the result that mil k is often 
received of such a character that no creamery manager, however skilful, can 
make from it a uniform butter of good quality. Moreover, the milk suppliers 
are often the employers of the manager, who is not in a position to 
take exception to the supplies of farmers who are members of the Society owning 
the creamery, and who may even be members of his committee of mauage- 
s-lso, that in several districts where proprietary creameries 
exist side by side with co-operative creameries, or where there are more than 
one co-operative creamery drawing supplies from the same district, there is 
considerable competition for supplies of milk, and what the manager of one 
creamery refuses will be accepted by the manager of another in the hope of 
acquiring a new patron. In the circumstances, those engaged in the butter 
trade in Ireland and in Great Britain laid stress upon the necessity of visits of 
quahhed Inspectors to the creameries and to the premises of the milk suppliers 
tor the purpose of enforcing the observance of proper conditions in regard to the 
milk supply from which butter is produced 

. Many witnesses urged that any person who supplied milk to a creamery 
in such, a condition that it was likely to taint the produce of the creamery 
Should be liable to prosecution, and considered that the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Technical Instruction for Ireland would be the proper body to insti- 
tute prosecutions of this kind. We are, however, of opinion that a satistactorv 
oCneral standard of cleanliness in the milk supply can best be secured by a 
general agreement among creamery proprietors to refuse to accept dirty milk 
At the same time, we think that a better eflect than could be obtained by an 
occasional prosecution would probably result from firm and consistent enforoe- 

M^shoTO^l-do?s"“ under the Dairies, Cowsheds, and 

™ prepared to recommend that anv person should 

Jle™ milk m his own interests, but where the pro- 
damages the property o£ others by sending to a creamery milk 
number of his neighbours, such 
iuFti ’ t™'* .irnkjeot to penalties. We accordingly 

fn Te IS, * S- Department should seek power, in so far as may be necesslry 
Shioh “tfeels °f the industry, to regulate all the oohditions undS 

mSiSttS^^ produced and subsequently treated for the manufacture of cream 

improve the milk supply by a 
mSltf “‘ended enforcement of the sanitary regulations recently pro- 

that the premises of farmers who manufacture butter for sale are not subieot 

OrSrT908“SsSeS°wS S ‘““I D°™beds, and Milkshops (Ireland) 

SSf' .l®“°j,.iseued by the Local Government Board for Ireland under the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts, 1878 and 1886, although these regulations 

Smeriis® “wTiuLf “““faSture into tattL at 

“to which ultimately rLhesffiXtte if^Sd * SioSd to ' 

have now shown the necessity for legislation, giving the Denart 

“S aC1®7lTfoSarnrolS^^^^^^ Instruction ®or Ireland poler to Se “ Sr““ 
eguitttions. U; ter the protection of the reputation of Irish butter tm-m Tni= proposed 
for enforcing proper conditions in the production ofbiSter 
affectoiT Vho^Witw™ where the general interests*^ of the industry are 

mmmwmm 
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factories) on the other, the same sanitary regulations as are at present compul- 
sory on producers of milk who are the sup^iers to creameries. The resulting 
benefits to the industry -will be great, and will do much to enhance the reputa- 
tion of all classes of Irish butter. We, therefore, do not hesitate to advise the 
Department to press for the necessary legislation, nor do we anticipate that any 
serious difficulty will be experienced in obtaining it, having regard to the 
unanimity with which manufacturers, merchants, and all concerned in the 
industry urged the desirability and advantage of the inspection and the super- 
vision of the conditions under which Irish butter is produced. 


35. Another proposal which would involve legislation has received 
prominence at our inquiry. The suggestion is that all Irish butter consigned 
for sale to Great Britain otherwise than in small quantities by parcels 
post or by passenger train, should be graded at the ports of shipment 
in Ireland, or at the ports of arrival in Great Britain by Officers of 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 
This proposal had to be considered from two points of view, viz,:— 
(1) its intrinsic merits, and (2) its practicability. Having regard to '^e 
importance of the subject, we considered it right to elicit as fully as 
possible the opinions of merchants and manufacturers from both these points 
of view. We need not here refer in detail to the arguments adduced in favour 
of and in opposition to the introduction of a universal system of grading, as a 
means of promoting the interests of the Irish butter industry. These arguments 
are dealt with at considerable length in the minutes of evidence. In general 
the evidence leads us to conclude that the value of a system of grading as a 
method of regulating the price of butter is dubious, but that its advantage 
from the educational aspect is indisputable. There is no doubt, however, 
that the application of the system to Ireland could not be effected without 
seriously interfering with the conditions under which the Irish butter trade is 
at present conducted. While more than one trade witness, whose experience 
^4 weight to their opinion, spoke emphatically in favour 

of grading Irish butter, all of them admitted that very great obstacles had to 
be with from the practical point of view. Whether the interference with 
trade to which we have referred would be compensated for by educational 
advantages is a_matter which could only be finally determined by actual 
expenence In view, however, of the strong opposition expressed to the grading 
ot msh butter, we do not feel warranted in recommending the Department at 
the present juncture to seek legislation and to incur the expenditure which 
would be necessary in order to put the matter to a decisive test. It will be time 
enough to consider the advisability of such action when the Department have 
evidence that grading is necessary to the interests of the Irish butter industry 
or commends itself to any large number of manufacturers. We think that in 
the present circumstances the Department might secure for butter-makers the 
educational advantages referred to by an extension of their existing Schemes 
m the maimer which we suggest in the following paragraphs. 


Importonoe of 

educational 

sohemea. 


36. Passing _ from those measures which require legislation, we now 
proceed to consider other means whereby the Department of Agriculture 
f I- might advance the interests of 

the mdustry. The recommendations we have made, if carried out efficiently, 
will at least secure compliance with the minimum requirements to which all 
those engaged in the mdustry should be legally obliged to conform. We are 
fully aware, however, that while certain legislative measures are required to 
safeguard tiie mdustry, no amount of legislation can make Irish butter 
command the first place in the British markets. This can only be done through 
one agency, which must rank far above all others in importance in enhancing 
the reputation and the relative price of Irish butter, and that is the education 
(tochnical and commercial) of all those directly or indirectly engaged in 
the industry. In the atrnenflif'fta wa ■hairci 


4u^ muao uiitjuuy or mairectiy engagea m 

the mdustry. In the appendices we have included a memorandum* 
Departments Inspector of Dairying, explaining the educational 


by the 


* Appendix 2. 
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schemes which the Dej^artment have at present in operation for encouraging 
improvenient in the dairying industry. During the inquiry, many references 
were made to these schemes, and from the evidence, as well as from an 
esamination of the schemes themselves, we are satisfied that, on the whole, 
they are _well adapted for the purpose for which they are intended. 

1 i be convenient here to give a summary of the means at present 
adopted by the Department for promoting the dairying industry. The 
production of milk in winter is encouraged by a scheme for promoting the 
extension of tillage which would yield feeding stuffs for dairying stock. At 
the same time experiments are being carried on to ascertain the cost of produc- 
ing in mnter inonths. Another scheme is concerned with the improve- 
ment ot cattle, and in this connection action is being taken to establish an 
Irish dairy herd. Provision is also made for affording instruction to farmers 
Dv specially trained Officers in all matters relating to the treatment of cattle 
A turther scheme is devoted to instruction in the manufacture of dairy butter, 
with resulting advantages, not only to the farmers themselves, but also to the 
factories. The general curriculum of the Department’s 
stations throughout the country, as well as of the winter agricul- 
and of the schools of rural domestic economy, includes the subject 
at training are also provided for dairymids 

at the Munster Institute. Cork, and the Ulster Dairy School. Cookstown, 

the Department’s Agricultural Station, 
Spb? t? h.vi i amination m subjects relating to creamery manage^ 
Department annually, and certificates are granted to 
thev S w Jp+tSpf +n entitled to receive special certificates when 

Department as to their practical capability as creamery 
managers._ In addition, visits of Instructors in Dairying are made to creameries 

at which the produce of creameries 
ILo all investigations are conducted as occasion arises 

Lnd marSfng ofte “ connection with the production 

„ Ttiese measures appear to us to form a comprehensive system of instruc- 
thnt’ th branch of the industry. It is hardly neoeiary to point out 

extont’f ®‘*T™‘fgcs to be derived from them will depend larg&y upon the 

Sms *tn which' ?* 55^ ooncerned in the various opera- 

tions to which they relate. It is distinctly encouraging to find that a verv 

grelt?Sto tLm enterprising farmers and®mf nufaoturers attachel 

for availed themselves of the facilities thus afforded 

facl™rs these schemes are availed of by all manu- 

SuJt ooXu'J “spection IS made compulsory, Irish butter, as a whole, 
SStots Tis*no^hU h ‘“'he an inferior place in the British 

So tWrr,^ t ® possible by legislation to compel a certain amount of care in 
the treatment and manufacture of butter as a product intended for human 
beyond this, however, all improvement must be based on 
cnS*o??hi hy voluntary efforts In the latter resplot a 

considerable development is required in Ireland. In other countries 
of educational work has been initiated and administered 
by local associations, which in many cases comprise the most influential 
iMal residents in the vanous districts in which they are established The 

iPfcm fo be read by those who wish 

to acquaint themselves with what local associations do and have done in the 
Netherlands The evidence of Mr, Faber and of Mr. Bagge also Lar^witness 
to the utihty of such associations in Denmark and Sweden It has been a 
m^ter of great surprise to us to find how small a share the State in Holland 
nf Sweden has to take upon itself in the actual administration 

of schemes similar to those which the Department of Agriculture and Tschnical 
Instruction for Ireland has been obliged not onlv to initinto w P • * 

With little or no assistance from aslo'JktoToVthfeS: A “ ^ 
stiraulating effort in every portion of the mnntrv r\f “ means oi 

allude to it here inasmuch as tL al^u^cto^f’Sict'LSSoS 


Part H. 

ScGaSSTED 

Measures. 
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serious obstacle to the adoption of a proposal, favoured by a large number of 
manufacturers and merchants, for establishing a special brand to be used for 
butter in the case of approved creameries. This proposal is sufficiently 
important to justify us in referring to it at some length. 

37. We have already made one recommendation involving the branding of 
butter, viz. : — that all butter consigned from Irish creameries shall be labelled 
or branded with the words “ Irish Creamery Butter,’' and with a special mark 
indicating the creamery from which it is consigned. Another proposal for the 
marking of Irish butter was frequently discussed in the course of our inquiry. 
At present, the only mark of recognition given to a creamery which attains a 
satisfactory standard of merit is its inclusion in the list of approved creameries 
published by the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
for Ireland. It was urged that if the use of a special brand were 
granted by the Department to those creameries which reached the 
Department’s standard in respect of methods and equipment, the result 
would be that butter so branded would be recognised in time in the 
markets as the highest class of Irish creamery butter, and would, 
accordingly, command the highest price. On the merits of this proposal 
the evidence was, however, somewhat conflicting. As in the case of grading, 
to which we have already referred, many merchants were of opinion that the 
adoption of this arrangement would have no influence on prices. On the other 
hand, we cannot ignore the fact that the Authorities in several foreign coun- 
tries which supply the British markets have considered it an advantage to 
establish special Governmental Brands, to be used by manufacturers of butter 
who comply with prescribed conditions; and that the New Zealand and 
Australian Governments have thought it desirable to assign to exported butter 
official grade marks, which serve a somewhat similar object. The action of 
the Swedish Government was frequently cited. A brand for Swedish butter is 
issued by that Government, which, while it indicates the countiy of origin, is 
also, to some extent, a guarantee of quality, inasmuch as it may be used only'by 
those creamery proprietors whose butter attains a sufficiently high standard at 
me surprise competitions or tests held in Sweden. Similarly, the action of the 
Dutch Government was quoted, in which case creamery proprietors conforming 
to certain conditions are supplied by the Government with special labels, which 
are affixed to each package of butter. The primary object of these labels is to 
afford a guarantee that the butter has been made under such conditions as to 
ensure its pur^y. While, doubtless, the ultimate factor in determining the 
price of any particular class of butter is its quality, it cannot be denied that these 

• u® Au Governmental Brands have promoted the sale of the butter to 

^ S'?? lied by inspiring confidence among merchants as to the 

conditions under which it is made. They appear to act as passports, admitting 
the butter to lucrative markets which it could not otherwise reach at all or only 
at a price below its intrinsic merits. 

In these oircuinstances, and having regard to the fact that the application 
of a similar system to Irish butter is supported by a large body of opinion, both 
among manufacturers and merchants, we think the Department might usefully 
prepare a detailed scheme for the issue of a Governmental Brand for Irish 
butter of the best quality. It will not be necessary for us to do more than indi- 
cate _the general conditions on which the use of the brand might be permitted, 
leaving it to the Department to draw up such regulations as they may think 
necessary for controlling and safeguarding its use. It is, of course, important 
that these regulations should be framed on a sound basis, and strictly enforced, 
if the brand is in^time to establish itself to the advantage of both manufacturers 
and buyers. It is nqteworthy that in those countries in which brands of this 
kind are used, associations, which are not State Departments in the ordinary 
sense, take the greatest share in upholding the credit of the brand We think 
that before promulgating a scheme of this kind, the Department would be weU 
advised to ascertain what assistance would be forthcoming in pro- 
moting the scheme and in preventing abuses, which, unless discountenanced by 
all concerned, are likely to discredit, if not destroy, the value of the brand. The . 
precautions in this respect adopted in Holland are particularly interesting. 
means of local associations of a representative character in each district, all 
persons are y^igilantly excluded from any participation in the 
scheme under which the Governmental labels are issued. Unless the manu- 
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facturers in Ireland are prepared in a like manner to take an active interest in u. 
promoting the scheme now proposed, and in safeguarding the prestige of the StreoESTED 
brand, we think that the Department would he warranted in abandoning the Measche^ 
proposal. 

Assuming that manufacturers are prepared to take their share in the 
scheme, we think that the first action of the Department should be to register a 
design for the brand under the Trade Marks Acts, which design should be the 
sole property of the Department. At the present stage we think it 
would be sufficient to establish one brand of this kind, and that this 
should be a brand for Irish creamery butter. As we have seen in Part I. 
owners of butter factories are averse to using any brand on their butter which 
would indicate that it was “ factory butter.’^ Moreover, no desire was 
expressed by owners of butter factories or by makers of dairy butter for any 
Governmental Brand. The makers of the oest dairy butter as well as pro- 
prietors of butter factories have usually well-known private marks or brands 
which have an established reputation among their customers. 

With regard to the requirements which would form the basis for deciding 
whether a creamery should, or should not, be entitled to the use of the Govern- 
mental Brand, two alternatives were suggested. One opinion was to the effect 
that the use of the brand might be allowed, provided that the 
cleanliness of the milk supply and of the creamery itself was maintained 
at the standard required for the production of first-class butter, and that the 
management of the creamery was otherwise satisfactory. The other view was 
that these requirements alone would not sufficiently safeguard the brand from 
being applied to inferior butter, and that some further provision would have 
to be made to prevent the loss of reputation which would thus be entailed. The 
grading of Irish butter, already referred to, is one system which might be 
utilised for this purpose, hut, for the reasons given in paragraph 35, we do not 
consider that the establishment of such a system is at present feasible. Another 
method of testing the produce of Irish creameries already exists in the surprise 
butter competitions, which at present form an important feature of the Depart- 
ment’s creamery scheme, and witnesses generally agreed that these competi- 
tions, if developed, could be utilised with advantage in connection with the 
issue of the Governmental Brand to creameries. We think it is a matter of 
great importance that every reasonable precaution should be taken against 
fee use of the brand on butter of inferior quality. We see little difficulty in 
developing the system of surprise butter competitions in such a manner as will 
meet the requirements of the case. All that is necessary is that the competi- 
tions should be held at shorter intervals, that those creameries whose produce is 
found to be defective should be subjected to more frequent tests, and that the 
use of the brand should not be permissible if the quality of the butter, as ascer- 
tained by these tests, was found to be unsatisfactory. The existing system of 
visits of Instructors to creameries, especially to those which do not regularly 
obtain high positions at the competitions, might, at the same time, be developed 
and with more benefit to the trade generally^ Adequate means would thereby 
be provided for securing that the use of the brand is not granted in the case of 
any creamery which fails to conform to a satisfactory standard of cleanliness 
and general good management. It was alleged by some witnesses that special 
“ makes ” of butter are sent to the competitions, but no one produced evidence 
in support. Means should, however, be adopted to prevent any possibility of 
further allegations of a like nature. A brand of this kind would not be a 
guarantee of the quality of individual consignments from a creamery, but it 
would be an assurance” that the creamery was approved by the Department, 
not only for its cleanliness and good management, but also for the average 
good quality of its produce, so far as these can he judged by inspections. We 
cannot but think that such a brand will, in course of time, become a valuable 
commercial asset, provided, as we have said, it is properly safeguarded from 
misuse. 

38. Moreover, we consider that the development of surprise butter compe- s„rp,.ise b 
titions, and of visits of Instructors to creameries, will go far to provide the ComE^titiS 
educational advantages which would accrue from a system of grading butter 
like that adopted in New Zealand. These educational advantages consist in 
this : The grader, who has an expert knowledge of the manufacture of butter, 
when examining each package of butter, makes a note of any defects observed 
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m«ab^. these notes, as well as the grade marks, are communicated without 

delay to the manufacturer. In this way the manufacturer is shown, in the most 
convincing manner, tlie particular points in which improvement is required. He 
is made aware of deficiencies of which he would otherwise remain ignorant, and 
is impelled to seek means of remedying them. The instruction required for this 
purpose is usually obtainable from Instructors in Dairying, who are now to be 
found in almost every country in which the butter industry is_ of importance. 
A similar arrangement is already carried out in connection with the surprise 
butter competitions of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion for Ireland. These competitions afford the further advantage from 
the educational point of view, that the butter can be retained in store a sufficient 
time to allow latent defects to develop. We attach the greatest importance to 
this method of educating the manufacturers of Irish butter, and, apart alto- 
gether from the utility of these competitions in connection with the issue of 
the proposed brand, we think that their number should be largely increased. 
We also think it very desirable that managers of creameries entered for these 
competitions should fee permitted, as has been done, to attend subsequent to the 
judging for the purpose of hearing the views of the judges on the butter 
generally and of examining the exhibits for themselves. On all sides the 
opinion 'was expressed that the competitions were of the greatest possible 
advantage. The system whereby the Department selects judges from among 
butter merchants in Great Britain appears to be a wise one from the point of 
view of marketing, since, as the evidence showed, it had incidentally the effect 
of greatly enhancing the reputation of Irish butter among British merchants, 
and had led some of the judges to do business in Irish butter who had formerly 
not considered that it possessed the merits which it does. With the proposed 
extension of the competitions, it is suggested that the Department’s creamery 
instructors, as -well as creamery managers, should be associated with the 
judging. It was pointed out, however, that not only should these competitions 
be held more frequently in the case of creameries often producing 
butter of low quality, but that in future they should not be described as ‘ ‘ com- 
petitions — a name which inclines to give rise to the idea that the gaining of 
prizes which should be discontinued is the main object in view, and not, as 
should be the case, a general improvement in the character of the daily output. 


il’butter-making -A-Uother meaus of securing the educational advantage-s to which we 

to liritish have referred, is well worthy of the consideration of the Department of 

markets. Agi'icultui’e aiid Technical Instruction for Ireland. Valuable informa- 

tion might be obtained regarding not only the quality of Irish butter generally, 
but also the defects in the produce of particular creameries, by means of visits 
of experts in butter-making to the principal wholesale stores in the large centres 
of consumption in Great Britain. These officials, in addition to learning of 
defects in Irish butter, would be qualified to inquire into the causes of them, 
and subsequently to explain to the manufacturers the means by which they 
might be remedied. We thought it right to ascertain whether the necessary 
facilities for the inspection of butter for this purpose would be afforded by the 
merchants in Great Britain, and in most cases our inquiries showed that mer- 
chants would be prepared to afford all information and assistance required 
provided care were taken to prevent overlapping and too frequent visits. 

kntter at Produce Reference was also made, in the course of the evidence, to a means 

Stows. already adopted by the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 

for promoting the sale of Irish butter in Great Britain. Irish butter has been 
exhibited by the Department from time to time at a number of Produce Exhi- 
bitions at the principal centres of consumption. There appears to be no 
doubt that such exhibitions have great value in advertising Irish butter as weU 
as other agricultural products, in addition to affording opportunities for 
educating merchants in Great Britain in regard to the merits of Irish butter. 


! Instruction and 
I imprcTemcnt in 
r bneisess methods 
) required. 


41. The instruction of butter manufacturers in business methods — a most 
impo^nt subject — is apt to be lost sight of while attention is concentrated upon 
securing efficiency in methods of manufacture. The necessity of giving more 
attention to commercial questions, and, in particular, to improved methods of 
marketing, was urged on us by many trade witnesses. For instance, it was 
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stated that creamery owners, in many cases, did not send out their butter in a pam n. 
sufQciently inviting form as regards packing and finish, and that butter is Suooasisi> 
frequently held over at the creamery in the hope of an advancing market, to be 
then .sold without any intimation that it is not freshly made. It was also 
asserted that in certain cases creamery managers have not always maintained 
a high code of business rectitude in their dealings with merchants, who com- 
plained that sometimes they did not obtain deliveries of their purchases, owing 
to advantage being taken by the manager of a later and more 
remunerative offer. On the other hand, some creamery managers 
sell butter ‘‘ on consignment,” without making any effort to find a profitable 
market for it. Unfortunately, the committees of co-operative creameries are, 
at times, extremely lax in the discharge of their duties. They do not always 
take a sufficiently keen interest in such important matters as costs of produc- 
tion, cleanliness of the milk supply, prices realised for their produce, and 
other conditions upon which the success or failure of the creamery depends. 

Furthermore, they do not always appear to realise the amount of good thev 
can do by entering into the work of their staff, by encouraging a high degree 
of cleanliness in the premises and surroundings, and by rewarding efficiency in 
the working of their creamery. We are of opinion that proprietors of creameries 
®J^cqurage cleanliness in the milk .supply, either by means of bonuses to 
their suppliers or by the establishment of local milk-grading associations. At 
present creamery managers when they make absolutely necessary proposals for 
enforcing cleanhness and for providing the machinery required for the econo- 
mical production of butter, have not always the support of the proprietors. 

Creamery owners, in many cases, fail also to realise the wisdom of making 
the position^ of a creamery manager attractive by paying fully qualified 
and energetic men salaries commensurate with their efficiency, by pro- 
viding suitable housing accommodation for them, and by having that 
close acquaintance with the actual working of their creamery which will 
enable them to rate the services of the manager at their proper value and to 
exert fitting supervision over the affairs of the creamery. The formation of local 
associations of creamery proprietors and others, which we have already alluded 
to, would, no doubt, have good effects in this direction also, by bringing 
creamery owners into close touch with each other and by making them 
acquainted with the various questions affecting the industry generally. In the 
meantime, we think it would be useful if the Instructors in Dairying of the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland attended 
as often as practicable meetings of committees, for the purpose of affording 
information and advice with regard to matters of this kind, and if the Depart- 
ment took steps to collect, arrange, and furnish to creamery proprietors 
statistics which would enable them to check the value of the work done at 
their creamery. 

the technical education of creamery managers, we Courses of in- 
are of opinion that the courses of instruction in subiects relating ^ sub- 

to creamery management, provided at the Royal College of Science 
and at other centres, have served a useful purpose. The more recent ““agoment. 
system of providing winter courses in technology, followed by appren- 
ticeships in creameries, appears, in particular, to be well framed to 
meet the requirements of the industry in future. Among the present managers 
there are some well qualified to assist in raising the standard of Irish butter and 
the reputation of Irish creameries to a position superior to that of any other 
country, but the Irish butter_ industry can never attain its possibilities until 
the number of such men is increased. We recommend the Department of 
Agnculture and Technical Instruction, in considering the various means bv 
which they can promote the Irish butter industry, to attach the greatest 
importance to the technical and commercial training of those who are or will 
be, entrusted with the management of Irish creameries. 


,• j Impovement by iustiuction and education must not, however bt 
limited to those engaged in the manufacture of creamery butter The famei 
for the milk supply needs instruction, not only in the rearim 
and feeding of cattle, but more particularly in the precautions necessary for thi 
production of milk m a clean and satisfactory condition for the manufacture o 
butter Much of the irre^Iarity in quality complained of in thi 
case of Irish butter is largely due to the defective condition of the mill 


Improvement in 
dairy butter- 
making. 
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pahx II. which, for reasons we have already mdicated, cannot always be controlled bv 
^ooESTED the manager of the creamery to which it is supplied. We think it would be well 

‘ for the Agricultural Instructors of the Department of Agriculture and Technical 

Instruction to give special attention to tliis subject. It is in this direction 
also that owners of butter factories can be benefited by the educational efforts 
of the Department. We do not think that there is any great need or demand 
for instruction among the owners or managers of butter factories themselves, 
but there is no doubt that improvement in the production of butter at the 
farmer’s premises would do much to assist owners of butter factories to raise 
the average quality of factory butter. We have already made recommenda- 
tions as to regulations concerning the conditions under ■which milk intended 
to be mixed -with milk supplied by other farmers should be produced. We 
think the same principle applies to butter made and sold to be blended at a 
factory with the butter of the other farmers ; and we are of ojiinion that the 
conditions under which such butter is made should be subject to the 
regulations. If these measures are supplemented by the additional 
facilities afforded under the Department’s scheme for instruction in 
dairy butter making, we think that all that is practica.ble at the present 
stage will have been done to assist the owners of butter factories by educational 
methods. The Department’s scheme under which loans are made on easy 
terms to farmers for the purchase of hand-separators is also conducive to the 
production of dairy butter of the best quality. If these schemes are fully 
availed of by the farmers the trade in dairy butter and in factory bu-tter vml 
•be greatly benefited. 


ieasure7te\e . observed that in suggesting additional measures involving 

taken by the action by the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, 
Department. W6 have found it Convenient to deal with the subject under three main heads, 
viz. (1) Measures requiring legislation, which in our opinion are essential 
in order to enable the Department to protect Irish creamery butter from mis- 
description whether by manufacturers or merchants. (2) Measures requiring 
legislation^ whereby the Department will be enabled to regulate the conditions 
under which the production of milk, butter, and other dairy products is 
carried on, and (3) Measures, principally of an educational character, whereby 
the Department (assisted by the voluntary efforts of those engaged in the 
industiy) might promote improvement in Irish butter. It may be useful to set 
forth, in a summarised form, the developments which our recommendations in 
this Part of our Eeport will, if adopted, necessitate in the present operations 
of the Department: — 


(1.) To seek powers (a) to establish and to keep a register of all 
creameries in Ireland, (&) to have these creameries inspected for 
the purpose of safeguarding the use of the term “ creamery ” and 
of ensuring that the premises are not utilised for prohibited pur- 
poses, and (tf) to make regulations for ensuring that all butter 
consig^d from an Irish creamery shall be marked in such manner 
as the Department may approve with the words " Irish Creamery 
Butter and with a special number or mark to be allotted bv the 
Department to the creamery. 


(2.) To powers so far as may be necessary in the general interests 
°^-i 7 regulate the conditions under which butter, or 

miik for the manufacture of cream or butter, is produced. 

(3.) To formulate regulations, and otherwise to arrange for the admini- 
stration of a scheme for the use of a Governmental Brand for 
butter made at approved creameries ; in the event of the necessary 
support being forthcoming from manufacturers, in connection 
with the proposal. 


(4.) To encourage all connected with the industry to avail themselves of 
the educational schemes referred to in this Part of our Report; 
inasrauch as the education of all engaged in the industry must 
lorm the principal means of improving Irish butter. 
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45. In tb.e meantime we recommend that the Department of Agriculture ir. 

and Technical Instruction for Ireland take special steps, by bringing our find- Suggested 
iugs before all those engaged in the industry, to secure the co-operation of the 
principal trade associations and other bodies, as well as of individual members 
of the trade, in stamping out the abuses to which we have referred in Part I. In 
the course of our inquiry, many prominent and representative witnesses have 
expressed_ the greatest dissatisfaction that so many unnecessary terms have 
been applied to Irish butter, and their satisfaction that an effort is now being 
made to arrest the growing confusion. We believe that the recommendations 
as set forth in this Part of our Report 'wiil, if carried out, achieve this pur- 
pose. They are based upon the evidence of those actually engaged in the 
industry. We, accordingly, are confident that thev will receive the commen- 
dation and active support of all concerned. 


PART III.— POSITION OF IRISH BUTTER ON THE 
BRITISH MARKETS. 


Part III. 
PoaiTio.v or IniSB 
Butter on the 
British Markets. 


46. In money value, the export of butter from Ireland in the year 1908, as value nnd 
shown by the statistics of exports of agricultural produce, was exceeded only luantity of iriaii 
by the export of cattle, which is valued at £10,935,197. In that year the 
total value of the butter imported into the United Kingdom from the colonies 
and foreign countries was £24,080,912, and in the same year the value of 
butter exported from Ireland amounted to £4,026.023, or 14.32 per cent, of the 
total butter trade of the United Kingdom. It is noteworthy that in recent 
years Germany has almost ceased to export butter and is importing large 
quantities. The same tendency to reduction is observable in the exports of 
butter from the United States. The export to the United Kingdom of butter 
from^ Canada has fallen away very much, owing to the increase in popula- 
tion m that colony and to the fact that the manufacture of cheese is replacing, 
to some extent, the production of butter. On the other hand, an enormous 
expansion has taken place in the imports of butter from the Australasian 
colonies and from Siberia. 


The total quantity of all classes of butter exported from Ireland during the 
five years 1904-1908, according to statistics compiled by the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, averaged 808,735 cwts. 
yearly, a figure which does not include quantities sent in parcels by post or by 
passenger train. During the same period the total amount of butter imported 
into the United Kingdom from colonial and foreign countries averaged 
4,229.421 cwts. annually. Of the latter quantity Denmark contributed 
1,738,131 cwts. The next largest amount contributed bv one country was 
553,834 cwts. from Russia. Other countries which furnished large supplies 
are: Australia, 501,863 cwts.; France, 342,964 cwts.; New Zealand, 288,466 
cwts.; Netherlands, 214,075 cwts.; Sweden, 208,694 cwts. As almost all’the 
butter exported from Ireland is consigned to Great Britain it will be seen that 

Jo Denmark, Ireland is the largest supplier to the British markets. 

While imports from Denmark are now fairly uniform in quantity 
throughout the year, the total output from Ireland is practically 
restricted to six months. In addition, the trade in Irish butter 
IS largely concentrated at particular centres of distribution in Great Britain 
thus making it, at certain times and places, a factor of very great 
consequence. Although Irish butter largely displaces other butters in 
the summer as an article of consumption, the influx of Irish butter 
has not the result of reducing the total imports of foreign and colonial butters 
for the summer months below the figures for the winter months. It would 
appear that a certain quantity of the butter received in the markets in 
summer is cold-stored to meet the shortage in supplies of Irish 
butter during the winter season. From the foregoing it will be apparent 
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I Part III, that during the period of the year in which Irish butter is dealt with in large- 
PosmoK ov iiasu quantities, its relative volume as compared with that of other butters is much, 

' jiRmw makkct greater than might be inferred from the annual statistics of imports and 
— ‘ ' exports. In the markets in which it is mainly dealt with the ^'oUune of trade 

1 in Irish butter during the summer months must be very large.* 

[' Present iiistribn- 47. In the coui'se of oui‘ inquiries among the w^holesale merchants in Great 
I tradtTiifiHsh Britain, we found that the trade in Irish butter was largest in the great centres 

' irntter!'' of consumption in the west, for instance, Wales, Lancashire, and the west of 

] Scotland. Although Irish butter reaches markets situated on tlio east coast, the 

' trade in Irish butters at these markets is not very extensive. These circuni- 

stances may be accounted for by the difference in transit facilities. In the 
matter of transit the markets in the w^est of Great .Britain are most favourably 
I situated for the Irish trade, while the situation of those on tlio eastern coast is 

I more advantageous to the trade in Scandinavian and other continental butters. 

I Much, however, might be done to promote the sale of Irisli buttm.' in the eastern 

1 districts of Gi'eat Britain, and we are confident that such efforts would have 

! the sympathy and support of mercliants generally in these markets. If 

- through rates for butter between railway stations in Ireland and the principal 

butter markets in Great Britain were universal; if refrigerator chambers for 
; butter were more generally provided by railway and shipping companies, and 

were fully availed of by manufacturers; if the consignor in every case took the 
precaution of ascertaining the exact period occupied in transit, and notifying 
the consignee of the route by which the butter is forwarded with a view to 
securing delivery in time for the market; and if the carrying companies gave 
better facilities for early delivery by lessening avoidable causes of delay in 
I transit; we think that the barrier which transit difficulties jiresent to the 

establishment of an extensive trade in Irish butter in the east of Great Britain 
might be removed. 


Relative import- 
iiace of the three 
olasses of Ii-ish 
hutter. 


48. We regret that we have been unable to ascertain the amount of each of 
the three classes of Irish butter, viz., creamery, factory, and daily, sent 
annually to Great Britain. On this point manufacturers in Ireland were 
disagreed. It was stated by creamery proprietors that creamerv butte}' forms- 
considerably more than half of the total output from Ireland. ' On the other 
£ stated at our sittings in Cork that the greater proportion consists 

of facto^ butter and daily butter. On prosecuting our investigations in 
Great Britain, we found that everywhere the evidence given before us conveyed 
the impression that cieamery butter constituted the greatest bnllc of Irish 
butter. • At a public inquiry, it must, however, be borne in mind tliat the 
tendency on the part of the witnesses who deal in two or more classes of 
butter would be to lay most stress upon their trade in creamery butter, wliich 
was spoken of everywhere in Great Britain as a superior grade to factory and 
dairy butter. Moreover, the extensive application to factory butter of names 
Buggestmg creame^, which has undoubtedly been going on. may have 
influenced some witnesses to refer as little as possible to the trade 'in that 


amount of unblended dairy butter which finds its way from Ireland 
into the wholesale markets of Great Britain is almost negligible. A lucrative- 
trade in dairy butter is earned on between the farmer and the retailer or con- 
of the wholesale merchant. With improved 
methods of manufacture this retail trade may. and should be developed It is, 
indeed, a distinct loss to the country that the trade in high-class dairy butter 


imports of Danish butter into the United Kingdom for eaoh of the six 
months, Mar to October, 1908, and the exports of butter from Ireland for the same^riod 


lf)08. 

Mav 
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July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 


consigned to the TT.K. from 
Denmark. 


ewts. 

149,221 

188,3.52 


184,8r>.t 

1.59,820 

122,424 


Butter Ex]>orts from Ireland (exchisivs of 
Hiiautities sent in pai-cels by post or 
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and especially the " roll trade, is at present so small and that such an over- Pabt hi. 
whelming proportion of this butter can only be disposed of when converted posimo-n of imsa 
into factory butter. 

Whatever may be the exact relative proportion of creamery butter and — 
factory butter, there is one conclusion which our inquiries clearly established, 
namely, that Irish manufacturers who wish to cater for the best wholesale 
trade must depend solely upon creamery butter for this purpose. In this con- 
nection we may again draw attention to the fact that foreign and colonial 
butters, with which Irish has to compete, are almost entirely the product of 
creameries. So completely has the export of butter to the British markets from 
several continental countries been restricted to thia one class, that “ Danish 
butteiV’ "Swedish butter,” ‘'Dutch butter,” and others are invariably accepted 
by British merchants as butter made on the creamery system. Ireland would 
appear to be almost the only country which at present exports to the wholesale 
markets of Great Britain any large quantities of butter which is not the product 
of creameries. 

49. It is a matter of considerable satisfaction to find that the wholesale Quality of insh. 
merchants in Great Britain are of the opinion that some of the butter produced 

in Ireland is superior in quality to butter from any other country which 
supplies the British markets. If, therefore — and we see no valid reason why 
such a result should not be attained — its average quality can be levelled up to 
the standard which is already reached by the most careful and skilled manu- 
facturers, Irish butter should establish its superiority against all competitors. 

Unfortunately, at present, Irish butter suffers greatlv owing to irregularity 
in quality and in supply, 

50. Dealing first with the want of uniformity in quality, we find it itregaiarity in, 
stated that butter from the same manufacturer varies considerably in quality 

from week to week, and that when butter has to be obtained from more than 
one manufacturer, its quality, including flavour, texture and colour is often so 
very yariabk as to create a strong prejudice against it. Merchants were 
unanimous in stating that uniformity in the appearance, taste, and colour of 
the butter received week after week has become an absolutely essential 
requirement of the trade. Some went so far as to state that by judicious 
management the taste of the public can be brought to accept, and 
even to appreciate, inferior butter, provided its quality is fairly uniform, 
but that butter, however intrinsicaliy good, which varies in quality 
from week to week can never be made to satisfy the public demand. This 
want of uniformity is the outstanding fault in Irish butter as an article of 
merchandise ; nevertheless it is not, at least in the case of creamery butter, an 
inherent defect which cannot be removed. On the contrary, creamery butter 
can be, and is in fact, conspicuous for regularity in qu^ity. In proof of this 
we have only to refer to the uniformity in flavour, texture, and colour of the 
butter from colonial and foreign countries, which is, perhaps, the most notice- 
able feature in which they contrast with Irish butter. This uniformity is 
emphasised by the methods of marketing. Traders contract for the “ makk ” 
of Scandinavian and Australasian creameries for periods varying from six 
months to a year, thus ensuring regular supplies of certain “ makes.” These 
supplies are^^distributed amongst their customers, who always receive the 
same _ make unless they have lodged complaints of quality, when they may be 
supplied with butter from another creamery, and they are then continuously 
^pplied _with that make ” if satisfactory. As both Scandinavian and 
Australasian packages have the names or brands of the creamerv on the 
packa|;e, or on the butter, buyers have a guarantee that they are receiving the 
same make, and although there mav be variations in quality, such variations 
unless they are pronounced do not lead to complaints. The fact that the 
buyer is assured that he is receiving the same “ make ” which he knows to be 
generally regular in quality, no doubt influences him when inspecting the 
butter. On the other hand, although a few merchants state that they^ave 
receded regular consignments from certain Irish creameries with satisfactory 
results, me general practice is to buy week by week without contxactin<^ This 
leads to frequent changes in the sources of supplies. The merchant’s customer 
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Part III. is iiot able to satisfy himself that he is getting the same “make” of butter each 
BuiiEn”oh-ri5K““ thus examines the butters more critically and is more prone to make 

isiuxiiu MARKEia. complaints of lack of uniformity. If the produce of individual Irish creameries 
— is supplied under their own brand, and the butter is good, the brand becomes 
generally known and is asked for or contracted for regularly. When the 
merchant’s brand is the only one used, though it may be placed on butters of 
e(^ual quality, the butters may differ in character owing to having come from 
different districts, and thus ^ve the impression of lack of uniformity. The 
mark of identification which is suggested in Part II. will, to some extent 
remedy this, but in addition the makers of Irish creamery butter should each 
register a brand and put it on the whole of their “ make ’ ’ when that is of the 
best quality. 

_ One of the circumstances which give Irish butter a reputation for irregu- 
larity in quality, viz . , the existence of three different classes, is sufficiently dealt 
with in Parts I. and II. Generally speaking, creamery butter has 
attained such an undisputed position on the markets as the best butter from 
almost every country that a demand for other classes of butter in the highest 
class wholesale trade is practically non-existent. Consequently, creaWry 
butter, and it alone, must be relied on to raise the reputation of Irish 
butter to the first position which, under an improved system of manu- 
facture, it can and should occupy in the markets of Great'Britain. At the 
same time, so long as factory butter and dairy butter are shipped from Ireland, 
it is desirable that both these classes should also be maintained at as high a 
degree of merit as possible. And if, as we hope will be the case in the 
future, these three classes are no longer confused one with the other by the use 
of misleading names, the effect on the reputation of Irish butter, resulting 
from the existence on the market of three different grades, will be minimised. 

As we have said, in all the large centres of distribution in Great Britain Irish 
creamery butter was admitted to be the best of Irish butter, and the best of this 
butter was considered to be the finest butter in the world. That such should be 
the case might be expected, In soil and climate, Ireland greatly sur- 
passes every country in its suitability for the production of all dairy 
conimodities. Until the comparatively recent development of improved 
methods in the manufacture and marketing of butter in various foreign and 
coionial coimtnes, Irish butter occupied the paramount place in the markets 
ot b-reat Britain, and had no serious rivals. But Ireland did not 
maintain this superiority by keeping pace with other countries in the 
improvement in methods of manufacture and marketing which, partly as a 
resu t of scientific developnients and partly as a result of more diffused instruc- 
Jhat makes for the production of high-class butter, have in recent 
years practically revolutionised the whole system of manufacture. No doubt 
a targe number of manufacturers in Ireland have adopted the modern methods 
creamery system. It is only fair to say that of these a 
^ f‘‘™“rably in all respects with the best butter-makers 

w ^ whole, however, Irish creamery proprietors 

ca™hfo JoL proficiency of which we believe they are 

fSss nfThf regard ‘o such vitally important matters as clean- 

oular ^ facility in adaptinp; themselves to the parti- 

“^rlrets. There Jre a very considerable 
who have not yet availed themselves of the 
ASibnri T business now afforded by the Department of 

ma^,™ J Ireland; there are a large number oi 

cfaTSi,^ 3 have never had a satisfactory technical or oommer- 

S daW in ^ lage number of milk suppliers and of producers 

cleanlS^ss b5 not sufficiently alive to the importance of care and 

“^"ses are largely accountable 
to which we have referred. We have in ptrt II urged the 
In^tie measures to deal with these deffoiencies. 

of tlS (brectfouf confine ourselves to pointing out some 

expected * improvement in production and marketing may be 

pin° flavour and aroma ot the grass butter, consigned freshly-mad® 

ke m^rWs^' The ™ advantage over all other batters m 

ne markets. The present insipid or unpronounced flavour of Scandmavian 
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butters is attributed to the necessity which has arisen for the use of artificial 
feeding stuffs for the dairy cattle and to the pasteurisation of the milk from 
which these butters are made. We do not think that the general adoption of 
pasteurisation would deprive Irish butter of its superiority in flavour. On 
the other hand, pasteurisation would tend to produce a greater uniformity in 
the flavour of Irish creamery butter as a whole. Moreover, the development 
of winter dairying, which is so desirable, would necessarily involve the adop- 
tion of pasteurisation in order to eliminate from the milk the “ fodder flavours” 
which otherwise would be transmitted to the butter from the roots and other 
feeding stuffs used during the period while the cows are stall-fed. We, 
therefore, strongly advise the universal adoption of pasteurisation in all Irish 
creameries. We may mention that the Local Government Board for Ireland, 
in the interests of the public health, also recommend pasteurisation. 

52. Another respect in which improvement and greater uniformity in Irish 
butter are_ required is its texture. We are aware that the texture of a great 
deal of Irish creamery butter is sufficiently firm and close to suit the most- 
fastidious taste. In a great many cases, however, the texture is much too soft 
or open to meet the requirements of the trade. The nature of the pastures in 
Ireland, and the fact that the trade is a summer one, contribute to this defect. 

Much genuine misconceptiou, injurious to the Irish butter industry, has 
arisen in Great Britain regarding the amount of moisture contained in Irish 
butter. The open texture to which we have referred allows some of the 
moisture to collect in drops which are not retained by the butter, but flow 
from it when it stands for some time on the counter, and more especially when 
it is cut. This has given rise to the opinion that Irish butter contains a 
large percentage of water. The assumption is no doubt a natural one, 
but it is misleading. A butter presenting a perfectly dry and firm texture 
very often rnay be found to contain a larger percentage of water than a 
butter showing loose moisture. The objectionable appearance which 
a soft and watery texture presents is in itself a serious disadvantage from the 
commercial point of view. It is stated that in addition the wholesale merchant 
or the retailer suffers pecuniary loss from reduction in weight occasioned by 
water draining from Irish butter. This, however, is a matter which we tbi ri k 
has Been somewhat exaggerated. When we questioned merchants as to the 
frequency of complaints of loss of weight, we generally found that the number 
of such cases was small. As will be observed from a memorandum* on this 
subject, prepared by the Department’s Inspector of Dairying, and from the 
evidence of Mr. G. Brownlee, B.Sc., the analyses of a large number of samples 
of Irish creamery butter have shown that the percentage of water is not higher 
than that of Scandinavian and other butters, and that in very few instances, 
indeed, is the water content higher than 15 per cent. Another circumstance 
largely contributes to creating a false impression among merchants in Great 
Britain regarding the water content of Irish butter. There is still a trade in 
Irish firkin butter containing a high percentage of water, which is sold, with, 
of course, the necessary disclosure. Althou^ the amount of such butter is 
insignificant, the fact that it is Irish, and that it is on the market, has given 
rise to the opinion which we found prevalent in a number of districts, that all 
Irish butter has a larger percentage of moisture than Scandinavian and other 
butters. As an instance, we may mention the fact that a merchant engaged 
very largely in the trade asserted at our sittings that he had always understood 
that all Irish butters were exempted from the 16 per cent, limit. Again 
one reason which may account for some complaints in regard to the keeping 
qualities of Irish butter is this defect in texture. At the same time, Irish 
butter can be placed on the market so quickly after its manufacture that the 
importance of securing long-keeping properties may not be realised to the 
same extent as in the case of foreign and colonial produce. 

Having regard to the foregoing circumstances, we think that a strenuous 
effort ought to be made by all concerned in the manufacture of Irish butter to 
remedy so serious a defect. For this purpose we suggest that special attention 
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■PAKf [II. should be given to pioviding the necessary requirements tor having the cream 
p<wii>ioN 01' imsH and butter properly cooled at the creamery, during the process of manufacture, 
({u'l-eaVMAilkKrs cooliiig the butter after it is packed and before it is for\^^arded to the 

— ! ■ market. We also think that creamery proprietors should direct the manager 

of their creameiy to determine carefuiiy the percentage of water in the butter 
fi'om each churning, and to see that the warranty, which, indeed, at present is 
almost invariably given, regarding the percentage of moisture in tJie butter, is 
prominently brought to the notice of the purchaser in the invoices or otlierwise, 
We further consider that cooled railway vans provided for tho cold transit of 
butter, and facilities for cold storage on steamships should be availed of as 
widely as possible. In this connection we may say that the cold storage which 
is provided on certain steamers between Ireland and Great .Britain was stated 
in evidence to have a most beneficial influence on the keeping quality, texture, 
and general appearance of Irish butter consigned by this route. 

Packn{»8. 53. In the packing of Irish creamery butter, tho same want of iinifonnity, 

to which we have already referred, is again noticeable. Jrislr c.i.'oamory butter 
is now principally consigned in 56 lb. pyramid boxes, but 112 lb. kids, 56 lb, 
kegs, and 28 lb. pyramid boxes are, to a considerable extent, used in 
forwarding creamery butter to the wholesale markets. Moreover, individual 
packages of the same kind are not always constructed according to the same 
specification. In this matter, however, a great improvement has taken place 
since the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland 
held a conference in 1905 with Irish box-makers, at which a standard specifi- 
cation was drawn up for the 112 lb. kiel and for the 56 lb. pyi-amid 
box. Since that date, the Department have, through the medium of their 
creamery scheme and otherwise, constantly urged upon creamery proprietors 
the importance of using uniform packages, complying with the standard speci- 
fication. We have had ample e^^dence that these efforts have met with a large 
share of success, but among those creamery proprietors who have 
not hitherto availed themselves of the facilities afforded by the Department 
for improving their business, inferior boxes are still in use. We inspected 
the packages in some stores in Great Britain, and we had an opportunity of 
comparing consignments from different countries. The Irish 56 11). pyramid 
box, complying with the standard specification, appears to ns to l)o well 
suited for the Irish trade, and we saw some consignments pack(Ml in these 
boxes which, in appearance, compared most favourably with any on tho mar- 
ket. The question arises whether Ireland should adhere to tho pyramid box, 
or adopt the kiel or the keg used by other countries. No doubt, as'was pointed 
out by several witnesses, Irish butter would at present sell bettor in some 
markets — especially those in the east of Great Britain — if who)u turned out on 
the counter it displayed the shape of the cask rathe)- than tho sliapo of the 
pyramid box. It has also been urged that the pyramid box is associated with 
the sale of margarine, but this objection is met by the fact that margarine is 
also packed in kiels, kegs, and in eveiy type of package used for butter. Taking 
all circumstances into account, we think that it would, be in the interests of the 
Irish butter trade to adhere to the pyramid box as the distinctive package for 
Irish butter. This package has now become well established in the trade, and 
if, as we hope, Irish butter attains the foremost position in the Bntish markets, 
it would be an advantage to have a characteristic package. 

Before leaving the subject of packages, we may refer to the importance of 
mramve packing and finish. There was some complaint that boxes received 
mom ireiand presented a soiled, not to say dirtv, appearance, as compared with 
the white, clean packages from other countries, and it was strongly urged upon 
us to recommend that the practice of covering the boxes with canvas wrappers 
to protect them m transit sliould be adopted. ' The commercial value of care in 
packing and finish, although often overlooked, is very great, and the small 
extra trouble and cost will be more than repaid by the effect which the 
appearance of the package will have in promoting the sale of its contents. 
We, toeref ore, strongly advise manufacturers to take the greatest care in the 
packing of their butter. ^ 


Quiility of 
factory better. 


T • be observed that in discussing the flavour and texture of 

Irish butter, we have concerned ourselves mainly with the produce of 
creameries. It is only to be expected that an even greater irregularity should 
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be found in the case of factory and of dairy butter. Unless a good average 
standard of quality is maintained in the production of dairy butter, the standard 
of factory butter must obviously remain low. Therefore, efforts for the improve- 
ment of the latter class of butter must largely be directed to improving the 
quality of the butter made at the farmstead. We have in Part II. suggested 
that the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland 
should extend their present educational schemes with a view to effecting this 
object. We fear, however, that in many cases owners of butter factories do 
not attach sufficient importance to the quality of the butter which 
thev buy from farmers. The evidence, taken at Cork, and at our ^al sittings 
in Dublin, shows that there is not always sufficient monetary inducement given 
to farmers to improve the quality of butter intended for the blender, as 
the same price is sometimes paid for butters of quite unequal merit 
provided a comparatively low minimum standard of quality is reached. This 
.state of affairs would seem to indicate that many owners of butter factories 
are satisfied to deal in butters of inferior quality. No doubt such butter may 
give the blender or the merchant just as high a profit as a first-class product, 
imt it must be admitted that its existence involves a loss to the country as a 
whole, inasmuch as the low price secured for it in Great Britain, if it does not 
affect the profit of the merchant, must all the more reduce the return to the 
farmer and prejudice Irish butter generally in the markets of Great Britain. 
If the trade in factory butter is to be continued on a proper basis, we 
consider that factory owners should be prepared to encourage the production 
of the best class of dairy butter by paying for it at a scale proportionate to its 
merits. In existing circumstances we see no possibility of Irish factory 
butter obtaining the prices which some of the butter made on the same system 
in Normandy at present commands. We cannot but think that the production 
of so large a proportion of inferior factory butter is a distinct loss to the country, 
and from this point of view, as well as .in the interests of their own trade, we 
think that factory owners should consider whether it would not be advisable to 
give greater attention to the manufacture of a higher class of butter than that 
at present associated with the name ” factory,” as applied to Irish produce. 

55. In concluding our observations with regard to the quality of Irish butter, 
we may refer to the fact that we have had evidence to show tliat the Reichert- 
Wollny number of pure Irish butter is sometimes much lower than the figure 
which the Departmental Committee on Butter Regulations,* appointed in 1901, 
recommended as the limit below which a presumption should be raised that 
the butter was not genuine. Since the Report of that Committee was presented 
to Parliament, experiments have been carried out in Ireland which show that 
at certain seasons of the year a large proportion of undoubtedly genuine butter 
is found by the Reichert- WoUny methodf to rive a much lower figure than 24 , 
the limit recommended by the Committee. In this connection we refer to the 
evidence of Mr. G. Brownlee, B.Sc., Assistant Agricultural Chemist of the 
Albert Agricultural College, Glasnevin, who has carried out a systematic series 
of experiments in this matter. "We, therefore, consider that the Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland should communicate 
with the Local Authorities in Great Britain and offer to co-operate bv inspec- 
tion of the premises in any cases where Irish butter is suspected of adultera- 
tion owing to its low Reichert-Wollny figure. 


In the foregoing paragraphs we have dealt with the irregularity in the 
quality of Irish butter. We were equally struck with the irregularity in 
supply, due principally to the absence of winter dairying. 

In every aspect of our inquiry we found the stoppage in the production of 
gutter in Ireland which takes place during the winter season most harmful. 
We have already drawn attention to the uses to which creameries have been 
put during the winter months in connection with the sale of colonial and 
foreign butters and the blending of butters, and we have referred to the 
detrimental results of such practices. Winter dairying would also 
promote the uniformity in quality which we have found to'be so important a 
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PautIii. requirement from the trade point of view. Finally, the need of winter 
BuTTERorTHE'^” dairying is again most clearly demonstrated, by the effects to which we shall 
Lmsa mabmts refer of irregularity in supply upon the market prices of Irish Imtter. 


Irish butter not 
sold on its 
merits. 


Winter dairying. 


I 

i 


57. The question may, naturally, be asked, how is it that the best Irish crea- 
mery butter fails to obtain the price given for Scandinavian butter, seeing that 
merchants have admitted that the best Irish butter is superior to the best Scan- 
dinavian, and that the expression so often occurs in the evidence that the butter 
is bought and sold “on its merits ” ? There is no doubt that, as a general rule, 
wholesale merchants are not satisfied to purchase butter solely on the reputation 
of the name, bpnd, grade mark, or other description applied to it. They insist 
upon an examination of the butter by themselves or their agent as the criterion 
of its commercial value. The expression to which we have referred is, however, 
only true in so far as it implies that the relative values of two lots of butter of 
the same country of origin, sold in the same market under the same conditions, 
are determined by the intrinsic merits of the butters as ascertained by the 
merchants who examine them. Other considerations than those concerned 
with the quality of the butter have undoubtedly a great influence upon market 
values. 


The trouble involved in changing from Irish to another butter at the 
beginning of winter and of re-introducing Irish butter into the trade in the 
spring is so great that many merchants are inclined to confine their trade to 
the butters which come on the market in continuous supplies throughout the 
year. It is certain that Irish butter regains its place on the open market at a 
considerable loss to the manufacturers, who are obliged in the spring and early 
summer to accept prices below the intrinsic merits of the produce which they 
sell. Indeed, we understand that owing to the low prices at which Irish butter 
IS offered in the foregoing circumstances, merchants are sometimes enabled to 
deal in it as their second line, while retaining throughout the year as their first 
line the butters which are available all the year round. Again, the difference 
appearance between Irish butter and the Scandinavian and 
other butters which take its place during the winter months is most evident at 
the very time of the year when it first comes upon the markets. For instance, 
we are informed that its colour is most pronounced in the spring and early sum- 
mer. and that it gradually grows paler as the season advances. Irish butter, 
therefore, when re-introduced, presents a very great contrast to the pale Scan- 
diM^an butters. The consumer objects to the sudden change from that to 
which he has been accustomed during the winter, with the result that Irish 
handicapped by its colour when it has to meet the other 
OQ the markets. It may be 
pointed out that whilst it is possible to colour artificially a naturally pale butter, 
no satisfa,ctory means have been devised for toning down a highly coloured 
c ^ quality. _ If. however, by winter dairying, a con- 
supply of Irish butter is attained, the change in colour from the winter 
production, and vice versa, will be so gradual that no noticeable 
break in uniformity will occur. 


fnr asked merohaiitB in Great Britain ior their recommendations 

ifshmmfS ^ '"idustry they almost invariably suggested the estab- 

important development required from 
theirpomtofvie-K.^ When we turn to the manufacturer or to the dairy farmer, 
StoMther” ‘l'‘®rtiou-will winter dairying pay? The answe? depends 

V which Irish butter will realise under a 

? f dairying. We may point out that in regard to 

soil, climate, and facilities for marketing, Ireland, of all countries in 

hteh^t''n;,aWv^'’of™h“«““^ iw** markets the 

highest quality of butter; that we are convinced that there are no 
uncontrollable ciroumstanoes which would prevent Irish butter from 
atteinmg in quality and quantity the first place in the British markets; and 
that If Irish butter gams this position its reputation should obtain for it an 
average price which will amply repay the manufacturer and the farmer for the 
extra expenses incurred in the production of butter throughout the year On 
the other hand, without -muter dairying, the Irish butter trade, in spite of all 
the natural advantages which it possesses, will continue to be depressed in the 
markets by its irregularity, in supply, and can never hope to legaii the toroinost 
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position which it once held. Taking these circumstances into account, we PabtIII. 
think manufacturers in Ireland, and Irish dairy farmers, would be well PosmoN or iwsn 
advised to undertake the production of butter during the winter months. This 
would mean, in the first place, the careful selection of cows with a view to — 
securing a high yield of butter per cow, for which purpose cow-testing associa- 
tions on the lines already advocated by the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland would be of the greatest usefulness. The 
Department have already given much attention to this subject. They have 
carried out, and are at present carrying out, experiments on a number of 
farms which show that butter can be produced profitably during the winter 
months. They are also guaranteeing a minimum price for milk of 
average quality to the milk suppliers of a selected creamery during the 
winter in order to determine whether such price can be paid by a 
creamery without incurring a loss, and whether the price is sufficient to induce 
fanners to adopt winter dairying. Such assistance is most valuable in 
encouraging the more enterprising farmers to undertake the changes in the 
treatment and management of their cattle which the introduction of the system 
involves. We think that Irish dairy farmers, generally, cannot fail to profit 
by the lessons these investigations teach, and that the result will be an extension 
of tillage for the production of winter food followed by an increase in the winter 
milk supply, leading gradually to the general adoption of winter dairying. 

With the establishment of winter dairying the main cause of loss to the 
Irish butter industry from irregularity in supply will have been removed. The 
introduction of winter dairying, wi^ the accompanying increase in tillage, 
should enable the dairy farmer to add to the number of his cows. In these 
circumstances we do not think that any great reduction in the amount of 
liutter at present produced in summer would ensue. In addition to continuity 
of supply, winter dairying should therefore result in a considerable increase in 
Ireland’s annual export of butter. We may point out that a very large increase 
in the present production of butter would be quite possible without any inter- 
ference with other branches of farming, 

59. Ireland is differentiated from other countries which supply the British Marketine of 
markets by the frequent and rapid means of communication between the buyer Irish butur. 
in Great Britain and the manufacturer in Ireland. The butter manufacturer 
has many routes by which he can forward his produce, so that transit facili- 
ties are not only frequent, but also varied. We understand there are few parts 
of Ireland from which butter made to-day, if forwarded by parcels post or 
passenger train, would not reach the consignee in Great Britain to-morrow. It 
may also be pointed out that the postal and telegraphic regulations for the two 
countries are the same, and that communication by this means is so expeditious, 
easy and cheap as compared with foreign and colonial countries, as to give 
Ireland a great advantage in business transactions. 

As a result, Irish butter can be placed upon the British markets 
in the freshest condition, and therefore, whilst possessing the finest 
aroma and flavour — an asset to which we have already drawn atten- 
tion when alluding to the flavour of Irish creamery butter. In order 
to avail themselves fully of these advantages, a number of manufac- 
turers have adopted the practice of forwarding their butter diiect to the retailer, 
or even to the consumer, and in many cases the net prices realised yield a high 
return to the maker. In reviewing the position of Irish butter in the markets 
it must, therefore, _ be borne in mind that a not inconsiderable quantity of the 
best Irish butter is sold at highly remunerative prices to retailers and con- 
sumers, that this trade is an increasing one, and that consequently the 
quotations for Irish butter in the wholesale trade as disclosed by trade journals 
do not give an accurate statement of the prices realised for Irish butter as a 
whole. It would materially assist to develop the trade in Irish butter direct 
from the producer to the consumer if the parcels post rates were amended so 
that the postage on parcels containing, say, 1 lb., 2 lb., and 3 lb. of butter 
respectively, would be calculated on the net weight of the butter, disregarding 
the weight of the package. 

In the wholesale trade Irish butter is sold according to two well-recognised 
methods. In some cases butter is sent to the market “ on consignment,” 
which means that the consignee is at liberty to sell the butter for whatever 
price it will bring. A great proportion of Irish butter disposed of in the whole- 
sale trade is, however, sold “ at firm prices,” i.e., the price is fixed by mutual 
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Part III. agreement before tlie butter is consigned. The first mentioned arrange- 
inent often results in very poor returns to the manufacturer owing% 
BRiw^HMisraTs butter being at times shipped “on consignment’’ to already overstocked 
— markets. Even when butter is sold “ at firm prices,” the full value is not 

always obtained, Higher prices might, in many instances, bo secured if the 
creamery managers in Ireland had more experience and knowledge of the 
markets, and read and interpreted properly the market quotations and the 
market reports in the trade journals and in trade circulars. For example, a 
creamery manager who feels somewhat uncertain as to the disposal of hia 
butter will, at times, in his eagerness to secure a purchaser, owing to his 
want of knowledge of the conditions of the markets, accept a lower offer than 
the average current price. The result of this undercutting is not only to lower 
the price of his own produce, but also of that of other creameries. ‘The great 
variation in prices realised bv Irish creameries is shown by statistics* printed 
among the appendices to this Report. 

"Tbe loss of reputation suffered by Irish butter owing to its irregularity in 
quality and supply, and to the sale of factory butter as creamery, has very 
seriously affected the market quotations for the best Irish butter. As we have 
pointed out, Irish butter is not sold on its merits. Merchants admittedly are 
enabled to obtain a greater margin of profit in the sale of Irish butter than in 
that of Scandinavian and other foreign and colonial butters. So much so 
that in order to secure for the best Irish butter its proper price it is sometimes 
necessary to sell it without any intimation of its origin, or even to have it packed 
in kiels at the place of manufacture so that the customer may not infer that it 
is Irish. Instances of this kind show the great importance of the reputation 
attached to the name under which the butter is sold. For this reason 
we feel that the large quantity of factory and dairy butter of inferior quality 
which IS sold as Irish has a very detrimental effect. As long as so much 
secondary butter of this kmd is disposed of under the name of “ Irish,” we fear 
of Irish butter as a whole, must continue to suffer with 
consignment of inferior 

^tter to the British markets is so clearly perceived in some other countries that 
rce^i?ainSnJl3“''*Tl?'''^ prohibiting the export of butter which fails to attain 
^ il n The suggestion has not been made that such a regulation 

a suosestiolSthis“lR^^^ ia“n Practical reasons, wo do not think 

us that he feasible It has, however, been urged upon 
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• Appendix 6. 


Associations. 
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the butter industry. The Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion for Ireland in the ■working of their various county agricul- 
tural schemes have experienced the greatest benefit from the fact that 
these schemes are administered through local committees in each county. 
These committees, whose members are selected from local residents well 
acquainted with local conditions and requirements, are admirably qualified 
to administer the general agricultural schemes of the Department and to advise 
the Department in regard to the operations of these schemes. We do not 
think, however, that the County Committees of Agriculture would be the most 
suitable bodies for the purposes which we have now in view, in which the 
direct manufacture and marketing of a specific product is concerned. We 
have already indicated one proposal in which the assistance of local associa- 
tions would be invaluable, viz., the issue to creamery proprietors of a Govern- 
mental Brand for butter. We think such associations might assist in promoting 
■winter dairying, undertake the holding of local surprise butter competitions, 
supervise the work of ‘the instructor in dairying for their district, organise 
cow-testing associations, encourage by special inducements improvement in 
the condition of the milk supply of the local dairy farmers either through 
milk-grading associations or otherwise, take joint action for the marketing of 
the produce, and ad'vise the Department generally regarding the specific 
requirements of the dairying industry in their districts. These associations 
might, in some of their functions, be on a somewhat similar basis to that of the 
County Show Societies, and in reference to their special work would form a link 
between the action of the Department and that of the County Committees. We 
believe that no better means could be adop'ted for encouraging improvement 
in the industry generally ■than by the establishment of associations of this 
kind which would bring manufacturers together, and which would give them 
a share in the administration of schemes for the improvement of their parti- 
cular industry. The close interest in the administration of these schemes 
which manufacturers would thus be induced to take, would, in our opinion, 
be a great incentive to their success. 

61. We have already emphasised incidentally throughout this Report 
the desirability of securing a high standard of technical and commercial 
qualifications among creamery managers, but so important is this 
subject that we think it right to devote a special paragraph to it. The position 
of the average Irish creamery manager at present carries with it neither 
remuneration nor conditions of tenure at all commensurate with the respon- 
sible duties which the holder should be competent to discharge. This would 
appear to be largely due to the absence of a proper appreciation on the part of 
creamery o'wners of the qualifications required for the position. Personal 
influence arising out of relationship, or friendship, is, in very many cases, the 
deciding element in the appointment of a creamery manager. An applicant 
who is in every way (Qualified, having successfully undergone in full the courses 
of training now available, has always before him the prospect of being passed 
.over in favour of or superseded by an unqualified man supported by local 
influence. The fact that an unqualified man is ready to take the position at a 
lower salary is also used as an argument against any increase in the salary of 
the existing manager, however good may be his qualifications and experience. 
When ^ creameries, as happens in some cases, are closed down during 
the "winter months, the whole staff is sometimes discharged witho'ut any 
guarantee that they will be re-engaged in the following season. In other 
cases in which the creamery staff is not discharged their salaries are greatly 
reduced during the winter months. Again, the amount of the salary is often 
entirely inadequate. We^ are aware that in not a few instances 25s. per week, 
without any prospect of increments, is considered sufficient remuneration for 
the manager of a creamery which has a large output of butter. Furthermore, 
the creamery manager is usually left to find his own lodging as best he can. It 
is 'at present the exception to have a residence attached to a creamery. Not 
only IS the manager pot provided with housing, accommodation, but in many 
cases^, owing to the situation of the creamery, he finds it impossible to obtain 
for himself a suitable residence within a reasonable distance. 

We think that the idea that no special qualifications are neces- 
sary. for the management of a creamery has done much to retard the 
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PiBT m. improvement of Irish butter. Creamery proprietors should, in future 

N* attach the greatest importance to the technical and commercial qualifi! 

BHTiaH^MA^B. cations of their managers, so that in course of time, as happens in other 
— countries, no applicant will be considered eligible unless possessed of recognised 
qualifications acquired by attendance at suitable courses of training in all 
subjects relating to creamery management. We also consider that it would 
be most desirable that a fully qualified* manager, once appointed, should 
subject to the satisfactory discharge of his duties and to good conduct, be 
assured of permanent employment. With the introduction of winter dairying, 
and even ai present, we are of opinion that the services of the manager can be 
usefully and fully occupied during the whole of the year in connection with 
the ordinary work of the creamery, supplemented by attention to cow-testins 
associations amongst the milk suppliers, and other efforts to improve and 
increase the milk supply. In the matter of salaries, we consider that a scale 
of payment should be evolved on lines which would ensure that the minimum 
salary payable is adequate, and that suitable increments would be awarded in 
proportion to the growth of trade and the capability shown by the manager in 
conducting the business of the creameiy. A system, of this kind is 
already in vogue in other countries. The duties of a creamery manager 
dunne the summer months usually require Kim to be in attendance at a very 
early hour at the creamery, and the work requires constant attention and 
supervision very often until late in the evening. It is thus not only a distinct 
hardship that the manager is not provided with a suitable residence in close 
Ptf work, but also involves a loss to the owners, as it is important 
that the manager should be at hand even outside the usual business hours so 
that he can exercise constant supervision over such processes as the ripenine 
of the cream. These suggestions, if carried out, would be to the advantage o1 
creamery owners ; and by raising the status of the creamery manager the 
position would be ma,de one which would more generally attract and retain 
men of ability, with the greatest benefit to the industry. 


SUMMAEY OF PEINCIPAI, CONCLUSIONS AND 
EECOMMENDATIONS. 

menStions- “ summary of our principal conclusions and recom- 

well-recognised classes of Irish butter; 
that these are described by the terms creamery butter,” “ dairy butter,” 

toee minriLuS; *tat thesb three terms oonitituto the 

mree principal trade descriptions of Irish butter. 


2. That the term “ creamery butter,” according to the rnslnm nf the 

foTM ' separated by centrifugal 

lorce _ from the commingled milk supplies of a number of cnwkfiPinfirs in 

manufacture of butter in commercial 


made “sans butter 

made at the farmer s homestead, whether from whole milk hand-skimmed 
cream, or cream extracted from the milk by means of a separator. 

butter i' butter," as understood in the trade means any 

Kease to be bo“ " treatment, but not so as 
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5. _ That butt-Gi’ made at the farmer’s homestead, from cream extracted from snuMART. 
the milk hy means of a separator is properly described as “ dairy separator — 
butter.” 


6- That steps should be taken to prevent the use for dairy butter and for 
factory butter of names which are suggestive of the term “ creamery.” 

7. That the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland should take special steps by bringing our findings, as set forth in 
Part L, before all those engaged in the industry, to secure the co-operation of 
the principal trade associations and other bodies, as well as of individual 
members of the trade, in stamping out the abuses which have arisen from the 
application of misleading or ambiguous names to Irish butter. 


8. That the practice of some creamery proprietors, in regard to the sale 
from creameries of foreign and colonial butter and of blended butter during 
the winter months involves infringements of the law and causes confusion in 
the classification of Irish butter with resulting injury to the industry. 

P. That in order to prevent reworking of butter in creameries, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland should exercise 
their powers under Section 2 (3) of the Butter and Margarine Act, 1907. 


10. That the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland should be empowered to make regulations embodying the following 
conditions, to which all makers of Irish creamery butter should be leeallv 
obliged to conform.:— ' ® 


1. No premises shall be used for the production of creamery butter in 

^eland unless and until they are registered as a creamery with the 
Department by the person bona fide carrying on the business ; 

2. No premises shall be registered as a creamery by the Department unless 

and until the Department are satisfied that the butter produced in 
the premises is creamery butter; 


3. No premises shall be registered as a creamery which require to be resis- 

tered under the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts, 1875 to 1907; 

4. Premises registered as a creamery shall be open at all reasonable 

tmes to mspecbon by the Officers of the Department, with the 
object of enabling the Department to satisfy themselves that the 
premises are not utilised for any purposes prohibited by law; 

description creamery ” shall not be applied to any butter 
consigned from any premises used for the production of butter in 

emimery™yTe " 

“y package or wrapper 

mn^wifb ^ (m such manner as the Department 
SShJ ^ ^ words Irish Creamery Butter ” and with a 

whSh* to be allotted bv the Department, 

which number or mark shall vary with each creamery. ^ 

inspection above referred to shall in no way 
mmpel any creamery proprietors to conform to any of the Denart- 
“f orelTeWeT^tbf enconraging improvement in tL manaSent 
volunt^, ’ Portioipation m such schemes to heVrely 


11. That a satisfactory standard 
oreaineries can best be attained by 
proprietors to refuse unsuitable milk. 


of cleanliness in the milk 
a general agreement among 


supply of 
creamery 
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12. That the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland should seek powers to regulate, so far as may be necessary in Uie 
general interests of the industry, the conditions under which butter, or milk 
for the manufacture of cream of butter, is produced. 

13. That the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland should formulate and arrange in conjunction with local associations a 
scheme for the establishment of a special Governmental Brand for Irish 
creamery butter. 

14. That the committees of co-operative creameries in Ireland should 
in every_ way acquire a closer acquaintance with the actual worlcinu of their 
creameries and the sale of their produce. 

15. That the courses of instruction for creamery managers in technical 

anci c 9 mmerciai subjects, provided by the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland at selected centres, have served a useful 
purpose ; and, that the Department, in considering the various means bv which 
they can promote the Irish butter industry, should attach the Greatest 
importance to the technical and commercial training of those who may be 
entrusted with the management of Irish creameries. ^ 

Uirough the operation of the scheme of the Department ofAgri- 
Ireland for the improvement of home 
butter-making, instruction should be given in the production of dairy butter 
with resulting advantages to the proprietors of butter factories. ' 

suffident factories do not attach 

ana ° “ quality of butter which they buy from the farmers- 

and that unlep owners of butter factories are premred to encouraarthe 
production of the best class of dairy butter by paying for it at a sSe u?onor 
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not only to initiate, but to administer with little or no assistance; and that sitiimaet. 
properly constituted local associations in Ireland, acting in conjunction witti — 
the _ Department, on a somewhat similar basis to that of the County Show 
Societies, would be a most effective means of promoting improvement in the 
Irish butter industry. 


22. That in appointing creamery managers the owners of creameries should 
attach the greatest importance to technical and commercial qualifications, and 
that the position of creamery managers .should be such as would more generally 
attract and retain men of ability. 


We desire to place on record an acknowledgment of the part taken by 
Mr. D. J. McGrath in carrying out the instruction contained in your Minute of 
23rd April, _ 1909. His complete grasp of the requirements of the investigation 
and his intimate acquaintance with the detail of the information brought before 
your Com-mittee have been invaluable. We are of opinion that his work in 
connection with the arrangement of the inquiry and the drafting of this Report 
has been of great service to the Department. 


We have the honour to be, 


Sib, 


Your obedient servants. 


J. R. CAMPBELL, Chairman. 
THOMAS CARROLL, 

E. G, HAYGARTH .BROWN, 


GARRICK, 


A. POOLE WILSON, 


DENIS J. McGRATH, Secretary. 


Dublin. Bated iM? Eleventh day of March, 1910. 
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Dublin Castle, 


Xith March, 1910, 


SlE, 

I am directed by the Lord Lieutenant to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of this date forwarding, for submission to His Excellency, the Report 
of the Departmental Committee on the Irish Butter Industry, and the Minutes 
of Evidence taken by the Committee with the Appendices thereto. 


I am. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

J. B. DOUGHERTY, 


The Secretary, 

■Department op Agriculture, &c. 
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